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For the National Era. 


ELEANOR SOUTHMAYD’S WARDSHIP. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL, 


OuprieLD, October 10, 1850. 
* Margaret, the Valley of Humiliation does 
not include Aunt Huldah Page’s farm ; or, if 
atmosphere is very different from that 
Tanticipated—very healthful and healing to such 
nitures as mine, Everything is so quiet and 





such a complete incarnation of out-spoken hon- 


as if I might become good too. 

To-day, while we were sorting over a basket 
of winter apples, “Spys ” and “ Spitzenbergs,” 
“ Baldwins” and “ Seek-no-farthers,” selecting 
the largest and fairest to send to a neighbor, 
widow Stokes, (whose own had fallen a prey to 
unruly cattle and poor fences,) as a sort of 
sauce, I suppose, for the home lecture Aunt 
Huldah has given her on those topics, I made 
some remark to that effect, adding—“ How 
much I wish you were my guardian, instead of 
this Mr. Summerfield ?” 

“Kleanor,’ she replied, “if a body really 
wants to become better, it don’t help much to- 
ward it to nurse all sorts of prejudices agin 
people of whom we know nothing. It’s better 
to wait and see.” 

“ But I do know something about this gentle- 
man. You know I came here once, years ago, 
and I know he dislikes me.” 

“How do you know it ?” 

“ Because he was always finding fault with | 
me!” 

“Fred. Summerfield finding fault! Why, 
he was quite the evenest-tempered boy I ever 
knew. He would put up with anything where 
he was concerned.” 

“T don’t mean to say he was cross, or ill- 
tempered; but he had a way of looking at me, | 
and criticizing my ways, and saying such and | 
such things were wrong, that was very provo- 
king.” 

“Well, were they not wrong?” asked the 
old lady, with a smile, as she laid down the 
napkin upon which she was wiping the apples, 
and looked me in the face. 

“Why, I suppose they were,” I said, color- 
ing and hesitating beneath her glance ; “ but, 
then, he need not have been so particular about 
every little thing. If he had really liked me, 
he would not have been; for papa and grand- 
mamma never were. They made the best of 
things.” 

“ Yes, so I judge, so I judge,” repeated Aunt 
Huldah, dryly. “And it is true, that Fred. 
Summerfield never was, boy or man, inclined | 
to make the best of anything which could be 
bettered by any effort of his, though possibly 
he might mistake the means. The truth is, 
he told you your faults, and you did not like it ; 
and even now, you don’t like people who d 
that. Is it not so, child?” > 

I was obliged to own that it was true. 

She smiled as she replied, “ You are honest 
at least, child. But don’t you see that, instead 


and very easy to pack our own prejudices and 
er people, instead of shouldering 
the burden ourselves. “Christian,” she went 
on, quoting from her favorite book, “ found 
the lions as harmless as my cosset Dick, yon- 
der, when he had conquered his own pride and 
self-will. Our worst enemies are ourselves, 
child, even as a man’s foes are those of his own 
household. Look there;” and she pointed 
through the open door, to a small flower-gar- 
den beneath the windows, blooming with asters, 
chrysanthums, marygolds, and other old-fash- 
ioned flowers, “once that patch was run oyer 
with knot-grass; I have fought it for more 
than twenty years, and it ar’nt dead yet ; for if 
I leave it a week, it will come up somewhere ; 
and it’s just so with the human heart—it will 
bear all sorts of beautiful flowers and rich fruit, 
by the grace of God ; but the knot-grass is 
there, and, if you don’t look sharp, it will run 
out everything else. And I must say, if your 
grandma and father had looked a leetie sharper 
after this in your case, ’twould have saved you 
a deal of trouble. But you had not any 
mother, poor child !” 

Ifelt my eyes fill with tears—not so much for 
my motherless condition, as the wrong use I 
have made of it; for I begin to see that, in- 
stead of making that a reason for extra care 
and diligence, I have suffered it to serve as an 
excuse for all sorts of faults and imperfections. 
My father and grandmother must not bear all 
the wrong. 

I like this old woman, for all her plainness. 
She is so thoroughly sincere and earnest, and 
has such direct way of looking at things, I can’t 
help liking her. I don’t believe she ever look- 
ed sideways at a thing in her life. It is good 
for me to come in contact with such a soul; and 
yet, if I had met her six months ago in the city, 
{should have laughed at her. It is strange 
how differently things look, when viewed from 
different stand-points. Old women, especially 
the poorer and more unfashionably clad, have 
a look of respectability in the country, which 
oes not pertain to them in the city. A dress 
which looks mean or owtre in a crowded street, 
freed by brick walis and plate glass, becomes 
picturesque in the open country, with the great 
hills for a background, and the blue sky over- 
head. I would not have Aunt Huldah, yonder, 
exchange her spotted muslin cap, with its wide 
borders, which she has crimped with the same 
case-knife these twenty years, or at least one 
ofthe same pattern, under which her gray hair 
8 80 nicely smoothed away, or her white mus- 
in neckerchief and blue and white calico 
gown, for all the “false fronts,” dress caps, and 
silk dresses, in the world. Nature dignifies her 
children—cities belittle them. 

Iwish you could look in upon us to-night. 
A bright ‘wood fire burns upon the hearth, for 
Aunt Huldah likes a good fire—“it's kind a 
company,” she says; and while I write in my 
Corner, she sits opposite, with a great leather- 

ound account book, which probably belonged 
‘o her father, before her on the stand, looking 
sited the weekly accounts, and occasionally di 

er quill (she abhors @ steel pen) in the ink- 
re and puts down or crosses out some item 

Ae debt or credit of her work-people. Now 
‘he lays down her pen, and, with her forefinger, 
“US Over a column of figures, to see that there 
f no mistake; then, as a sort of relaxation 

‘om the unusual mental effort, she takes up 
te of the row of apples which, in the process 
roasting, are spite and spluttering upon 

e cleanly-swept oath, and enjoys its flavor, 
vhile she contemplates, with an expression of 
mingled pity pr contempt, the posal son 
Wasting his substance amo le of. rather 
the cationable reputation,” which forms one of 
ro Series in illustration of that parable which 
— her mantle. She has her weak side, like 

er people, I find, and that is manifested in 
® Species of idolatry for these Summerfields, 
jevcially “my guardian.” They have been 
Toa 88 children to her, and it is natural, 
‘ aoe? for all women to make to themselves 


had falle J, confess, I would rather her choice 


Pou some one else. ELEANOR. 
Ouvrmr, November 1, 1850. 










the most | spring, 


to the making of an yeast poste, She is as 
et but a prop ecy, physically and intellectual- 

—one of those women who may become famed 
or talent and beauty, or remain fragments all 
their days. In person as well as mind, she is 
totally unlike her famiiy, being tall and dark 
and thin, with decidedly Jewish features, and 
great eyes that look like lamps in a dark place, 
or, when excited, gleam and flash like sheet 
lightning, 

Aunt Huldah’s love for her must be very 
strong, to enable her to put up with all her 
careless, shiftless habits, which litter up the 
rooms with all sorts of things, or tolerate the 
various theories which she advances. Just 
now, her pet hobby is geology, and we take 
long rambles over the fields, she with her ham- 
mer in her hand, filling our basket with “spe- 
cimens,” and, not unfrequently, her wma 
until their weight drags her skirt from her bod- 
ice, or seat ourselves upon some rock, while 
she enlightens my ignorance on the subject, 
throwing out thoughts and suggestions, some 
of which are, like her specimens, of rare beau- 
ty a Significance, others mere worthless rub- 
-bish. 

Some of her notions clash directly with Aunt 
Huldah’s long-cherished orthodoxy, and it is 
very amusing to listen to their discussions. 
This morning, as we were sorting our “ speci- 
mens,” something brought up the “ develop- 
ment theory ;” and Rebecca, who had read the 
“Vestiges of Creation,” was explaining this 
theory to me, when Aunt Huldah, who stood at 
the other end of the kitchen, moulding her 
bread loaves for the oven, suddenly dropped 
the one in her hands, and, turning round, said, 
sharply— 

“What's that you are saying, child? Men 
grew up out of beasts!” 

“That’s a new way of stating it,” said the 
girl, laughing, “but it amounts to the same 
thing.” 

@ And does any one believe such stuff? Do 
you?” 

“Why, I neither believe nor disbelieve, but 
am, as yet, content to be a seeker; but many 
people, however, older and wiser than I, advo- 
cate these views,” she said, glancing mischiev- 
ously at me. 

“Don’t believe nor disbelieve!” said the old 
dame, contemptuously. ‘“ Don’t know whether 
you was a tadpole, or Eleanor, there, a hoppin’- 


| toad ?”? 


“T certainly could not make oath that we 
were not, Aunt, as my own consciousness does 
not extend beyond a certain point,” was the 

ve reply. 

“Well, mine does; and you were born in the 

old parsonage yonder, at six o’clock in the 
morning; and tadpoles, I take it, don’t scream 
as you did,” returned the old lady, drily. “But 
that is neither hére nor there. You know, and 
these folks know, that God created every living 
thing ‘after its own kind,’ but man he made in 
His own image, ‘even in the image of God crea- 
ted he him;’ not, mind you, in the image of 
any beast or animal whatever, though Heaven 
knows there are enough who are ready to act 
like beasts ;”” and the good woman returned to 
her loaf, and moulded it as if it were a lump of 
heresy. 
- The likeness is presumed to be moral and 
intellectual, rather than physical, Aunt,” began 
the wayward girl, “and these people would 
take your last remark as a proof of the truth of 
their theory. Some of them have spent years 
in digging into the heart of the earth, and stri- 
ving to discover the laws of existence written 
there in the imperishable rocks, just as the 
moral law was written upon stone also.” 

“And the more fools they! If the Divine 
tables were destroyed, do they think to find 
writing on common stones? It’s downright 
heresy. Digging into the earth!” and, un- 
mindful of the mealy condition of her hands, 
she laid one upon the shoulder of the girl, and 
turned her about to the window. “ Look there, 
child,” she went on, pointing to where her fat 
old house-dog, Tim, was digging away, in a 
perfect cloud of dust, at a certain spot beneath 
a massive stone wall, that separated the door- 
yard from a meadow. “Old Tim has dug at 
that same spot, by spells, these two years, and 
what has he got? Nothing but his eyes full of 
dirt, and a sore foot. Animals! it does seem 
as if some folks were born moles, and never 
got to be anything else. You can’t—you—old 
Mr. Summerfield’s child, believe such stuff, Re- 
becca ?” . 

The old lady’s tone of grief touched the mis- 
chievous girl’s heart, and she replied, earnest- 
ly— 

z I did not say that I believed it, Aunt Hul- 
dah. I was only stating the grounds of its ad- 
vocates to Eleanor.” : 

“ Well, what do you want to know anythin 
about such stuff for? I wonder how Fred. 
Summerfield can let Will and you read every- 
thing, ag he does. It is enough to ruin you.” 

“Fred. believes it best to ‘prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.’ He only 
stipulates that I shall accept no doctrine or 
theory without discussing it with him.” 

“T don’t dnow—I don’t know—that aint the 
way his father took with him,” said the old 
dame, with a doubtful shake of her head, as 
she returned to her baking. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


Let me depart, beloved, I entreat ye! 

Oh, I am weary of these mortal bands! 
I see angelic faces bend to meet me, 

I hear sweet voices from celestial lands. 





Hinder me not; your loving ministrations 
Do but bind up this shattered house of clay, 
When my poor heart, with agonized pulsations, 
Has nearly rent the crumbling walls away. 


*Tis not that I am worn with care or sadness— 
Life is as fair as in my childish days; 

My heartis filled with thoughts of peace and gladness, 
My lips would sing aloud of joy and praise. 


Do I not love, in sunshine or in shadow, 
The lake, the fountain, and the silver rills, 

Forest and valley, daisy-spangled meadow, 
And the fair circle of th’ eternal hills? 


Think not, beloved, that I measure lightly 
All your long patience, your unwearied care— 
The tender love that kept its vigils nightly, 
While hope sank slowly into dark despair. 


For when the message to my soul was spoken— 
“Thy work is finished; thou art called above ; 
Herewith I give to thee a certain token ”*— 
My heart clung, sobbing, to its earthly love. 


But day by day have faith and peace waxed stronger, 
Till, now that my Redeemer bids me come, 

My soul exults ; I would not tarry longer, 
Far from the shelter of my Father’s home. 


I pass the darkened vale, my strength unshaken; 
Why should I fear, in Jesus’ dear embrace? 
Good night, beloved; when again I waken, 
I shall behold my Father, “ face to face.” 


Janet Haue, 


Birps AND he ange ,in a late 
number of Hovey’s Magazi: es five classes 
of insects, and as many of birds, acting as nat- 
ural checks upon the increase of insects. 

The swallows are the natural a of the 
swarming insects, living almost entirely upon 
them, tabling a food: upon the wing. The 
common martin devours quantities of 
wasps, beetles, and goldsmiths. A single bird 
will devour five thousand butterflies in a week. 
The moral of this is, that the husbandman 
should cultivate the society of swallows and 
tins about his land and out-buildings. 
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LEONARD WRAY, 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastile,? “ The Em- 
bassy,” “ The Yule Log,” “ Philip of Lutetia,” $e. 


CHAP. XXIX—Concluded. 

But the Corporal is so bewildered, he cannot 
utter a word. He stands gazing doubtingly at 
the Prince, making a perceptibly violent effort 
to check a rising sob and restrain a falling tear. 
His wife, not less astounded, looks from the 
Prince to her husband, and from her husband 
to the Prince, unable all at once to realize the 
extent of their good fortune. 

“Approach,” resumes the Prince, in a yet 
kinder tone, addressing the Corporal, who, with 
true military instinct, promptly obeys. “For 
thy wounds thou hast a right—an honest right— 
to that badge of honor which the Emperor in- 
tended should be worn only by honest men. 
Receive it at my hands, Colonel. It never 
adorned the breast of a worthier man or of a 
braver soldier.” 

Whilst he was speaking, the Prince detach- 
ed from his own breast a small gold cross of 
the Legion of Honor, set in brilliants, and at- 
tached it to the button-hole of the new-made 
Colonel’s coat. Trompette, yet unable to speak, 
seized the Prince’s hand, and carried it to his 
lips, sobbing audibly. 

“Tis too much, ’tis too much! Vive Napo- 
leon! Vive Vv Empereur!” exclaims Madame 
Trompette; and, without more ado or ceremony, 
she precipitated herself upon the Prince, and 
seizing his other hand, discharged upon it, in 
quick succession, a volley of unmistakably ro- 
bust kisses. 

“Enough thanks, my friends, enough,” said 
the Prince, in a voice somewhat husky and 
tremulous. ‘These are rewards to which thy 
services, Colonel, justly entitled thee. But I 
have yet my own debt to discharge ” 

“Pray, pray don’t, Prince,” ejaculated the 
Colonel. “I am more than satisfied. No more, 
no more.” 

“T claim the privilege of rewarding those 
who have served me,” remarked the Prince. 
“Tf thou wilt call at the office of the Minister 
of War, thou wilt find a sum of twenty thou- 
sand francs awaiting thee, as arrears of pay. 
Thou wilt draw them in the name of Colonel 
Trompette. I regret, Madame,” he continued, 
turning now to the Colonel’s wife, from whose 
grasp he had succeeded in disengaging his 
hand, “that for services such as yours the 
country has made no provision. But if there 
be any favor you desire, I will readily grant it, 
if it be in my power. Speak, Madame.” 

“Oh, Sire,’ said Madame Trompette, sob- 
bing lustily, “all this stifles me, you see. I 
can’t believe I’m a Colonel, and decorated. 
Why, it’s enough to drive one mad with joy. 
I’m quite satisfied for myself. I thought, per- 
haps, some little place, quite humble, you know, 
was in store for us; but Colonel, decorated, and 
twenty thousand francsinhand! Superlotte!— 
’tis too much. Vive U’Empereur!” 

“Then I can do nothing for you at present, 
eh?” inquired the Prince. 

“For me, no! please your Imperial Majesty ; 
for though you're only Prince President, I can 
see the Empire coming,” responds Madame 
Trompette. ‘“ That’s as sure as the Judgment. 
For myself I ask nothing, but only for a brave 
old trooper, who, like myself, served the Em- 
pire, and has merited well of the country.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the Prince, “of whom 
do you speak ?” ' 

“Well, you see, sire,” resumed Madame 
Trompette, persisting still in addressing the 
Prince as though he were already what in 
her heart she wished him to be, “ you see, 
that poor Madame Flammeche had the misfor- 
tune to marry her sixth husband out of the 
army. She lost all the others in the field. It’s 
only a tailor, and it must meddle with politics, 
and make itself Republican and Socialist. So 
it gets into trouble; it joins a secret society ; 
and the police, that knows everything, drops 
upon the conspirators very suddenly, and ar- 
rests Flammeche, along with ever so many 
more. So my old comrade, you see, sire, is in 
a state of desolation; and now you have asked 
whether you could do me any favor, I hope 
your Majesty will pardon me, sire, for asking 
your Majesty to give her husband his liberty.” 

“T know of the case,” answered the Prince, 
writing down the name; “TI will see that your 
friend’s husband is restored to liberty. From 
what I hear of him, he is not a dangerous char- 
acter, eh ?” 

“Dangerous, sire?” ejaculated Madame 
Trompette, alluding to Monsieur Flammeche 
as a neutral object; “it hasn’t any malice, it’s 
only foolish.” 

“Good, good,” replied the Prince. “It is 
an affair settled. On your account, Madame, 
I pardon him.” 

Madame Trompette was about to express her 
gratitude in a somewhat demonstrative man- 
ner, but was checked by a wave of the hand 
on the part of the Prince. 

“Colonel,” he said, changing the subject, 
“you will be placed on the retired list. At 
your age, and after so many years of active 
service, you have a right to repose.”’ 

“Eh, Prince, but I am good for ten cam- 
paigns yet,” responded the old soldier, “I 
only ask to die in the service of the nephew of 
my Emperor.” 

“Well, well,” replied the Prince, “should 
events render it necessary to enrol on the lists 
for active service veterans like yourself, Colonel, 
I will take care you have yourturn. For the 
present, enjoy your well-earned honors and 
your pension. Aw revoir, my friends.” 

The Prince extended his hand once more to 
the Colonel, who pressed it again and again to 
his lips, reiterating his ing serum of gratitude 
for the marks of favor bestowed upon him; 
nor was his wife sparing of her thanks, though 
she expressed them with more reserve, in def- 
erence to the air of gravity which the Prince 
had assumed towards them. 

“‘ Before you leave,” he said, addressing her, 
but speaking to them both, “let me request 
you will be more guarded, before others, in your 
references to what you may regard as a certain 
event. I mean, my friends, that I am simply 
President of the Republic, and that for you to 
8 of an Empire and an Emperor is, to say 

least, imprudent, and may compromise 
ou.’ 
we Your pardon, Prince, if my heart and 
wishes have carried me too far,” replied Ma- 
dame Trompette, with much earnestness. “ We 
will be more discreet, but that won’t prevent 
me from believing that the Empire is on its 


way.” 

239 you think to yourself, my good Madame, 
there will be no great harm done. Aw revoir, 
and be discreet.’ 

The Colonel and his sa oe the Prince’s 
cabinet with a stately air. e officer in wait- 
ing bows them out deferentially, for his eye has 
ie 





ted upon the cross of honor sparkling on 

breast of the visiter, which he has recog- 
nised as lately belonging to the Prince. Their 
departure creates quite a sensation; and man 
are the conjectures wherefore so t a mar 
of distinction has been conferred on the vete- 


ran trooper. But Madame’s triumph is not 


complete till they pass the sentries and the sol- 
diers in the perp hy who rugs “4 epee 
and as he n the exu 

wie hy gt pote 
feeling that she pg ly ob Ales of her 
husband's honors, as she has shared his perils. 
“Colonel!” she says to him, when they reach 


“Madame! he responds, smiling down 


wPShe. ‘at him a moment with an air of 
pe ag ak wera to relieve her mind of 





the burden that is on it. Taking courage, 
however, she presently exclaims— 

“ Colonel Trompetic, let us, a-hem—let us 
call a cab!” sae 
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BY A FRIEND OF LIBERTY. 
CHAPTER JX. 

The people of Belgium having, as has already 
been stated, become subjects of the House of 
Orange, in virtué of the decision of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, were very indignant 
at being treated as though they had been mere 
cattle. Their dislike with the Government, as 
well as with the Dutch, with whom, in opposi- 
tion to their own wishes, they had become uni- 
ted, increased, in the course of time, to the 
highest pitch, as was apparent by several mani- 
festations of displeasure. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the French July revolution, there 
happened to be much agitation among the Bel- 
gians, on account of the general anger that 
had been created by the severe sentence which 
the Government had caused to be passed upon 
two members of the Liberal party, Porter and 
Ducpetiaux, for some publication of pretended 
libellous tenor against its own measures. Con- 
sequently, the Belgians were in such a state of 
mind as to be easily induced to follow in the 
footsteps of the French. 

On the 25th of August, Bruxelles, the capi- 
tal of Belgium, gave signal to the revolution 
by various movements that took place among 
its inhabitants, directed evidently against the 
royal authorities. An attempted conciliary ne- 
gotiation between the Government and the Pa- 
triots failed, because the latter, suspecting 
treachery on the part of the former, tock up 
arms, and defeated, after four days’ hard strug- 
gle, the Dutch troops that had advanced from 
Antwerp, the strong fortress of which was in 
their hands, and which they succeeded in de- 
fending, until attacked by a more formidable 
force than that which the Belgians could em- 
ploy for the reduction of that place. 

Meanwhile, all Belgium made common cause 
with the capital, which had, by its heroic ex- 
ample, kindled the patriotic fire throughout the 
whole country. Thus the rebellion aasumed 
the formidable character of a revolution, vindi- 
cating the national rights against the efforts of 
an odious Government, and proclaiming the 
independence of the country. The contest be- 
tween the Dutch troops and the Patriots was 
conducted with various success. But by the 
treaty of the 15th of November, 1831, in Lon- 
don, the five great European Powers acknowl- 
edged the independence of Belgium. The 
King of Holland, secretly instigated by Prussia 
and Russia, refused, however, to submit to this 


decision, and continued his attempts to reduce 
the Belgians to obedience. But when Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg (widower of Prin- 
cess Charlotte, presumptive heiress of the Brit- 
ish crown) had been by the Belgians elected 
their King, then France and England declared 
themselves resolved in union to enforce the 
treaty of London. In consequence of this reso- 
lution, a French army entered Belgium, under 
the command of the celebrated Marshal Ge- 
rard, who hastened to attack the strong fortress 
at Antwerp, then still held by the Dutch troops, 
which, notwithstanding a very valiant resistance, 
was compelled to capitulate. This event had 
the effect to induce the King of Holland to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Belgium. 

The popular movements which followed the 
French revolution of 1830, in Braunswieg, in 
Saxony, in Hesse, in Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
in Hanover, and in some other German States, 
met not with much success, but had neverthe- 
less the result of enlarging, on the whole, the 
sphere of freedom, and alleviating the political, 
condition of the several parts of Germany. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the language 
employed in the promulgations of the respect- 
ive German Governments was very different 
from that recently before in vogue, and that 
the Princes almost everywhere showed some 
desire of acquiring popularity. But the Ger- 
mans evinced much want of unanimity of ac- 
tion, and, indeed, of energy; hence, the at- 
tempts which were made at vindicating their 
rights proved mostly abortive, and produced so 
insignificant a result. The German Princes, 
on the other hand, employed a trick, which was 
accompanied with much success. They put 
hired writers at work, to awaken the jealousy 
of the Germans against the French, by insinu- 
ating that the latter intended to use the inter- 
nal discords in Germany for taking possession 
of that portion of it which is situated on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Indeed, ridiculous as 
it may appear, the Germans proved more anx- 
ious to preserve a piece of land which was not 
even threatened, than to enfranchise themselves 
from despotic rule. 

But no obstacles of tyranny, no precaution 
of the police, no barriers of Cossacks, were 
efficacious enough to prevent the celestial fire 
which in July, 1830, had been kindled in Paris, 
from setting Poland in flames. 

On the 29th of November of the same year, 
the gallant Poles rose against the unjust do- 
minion of Russia, and against the oppression 
of the Grand Duke Constantine, who ruled in 
Warsaw, in the name of his brother, but surely 
contrary to the wise counsels of that sagacious 
monarch, whose severity was always subordi- 
nate to his judgment. 

The Grand Duke Constantine had in many 
respects acted as a madman, and thus wantonly 
called down upon himself the vengeance of a 
high-spirited nation. The Russian troops in 
Warsaw, who happened to be then not very nu- 
merous, were defeated, and the Grand Duke 
himself was compelled, though almost raging 
mad with anger, to seek for safety by withdraw- 
ing from the capital, and soon afterwards by 
retreating within the territory of Russia proper. 
But, the day after he left Warsaw, the courage- 
ous Joachim Lelewel is reported to have told 
him, to his face, that the Poles were resolved 
to throw off the Russian yoke, and recover their 
national independency. 

On the night that followed upon the repulsion 
of the Grand Duke, Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
General Dembinski, and Lelewel, formed them- 
selves into a provisional Government, in which 
they invited Niemeewicz, Ostrawski, and Prince 
Radzuiel, to take —_ 

When it was afterwards decided, by the as- 
sembled Diet, that Poland should become in 
reality a constitutional monarchy, five individ- 
uals were chosen jointly to represent, under the 
title of National ment, the sovereign that 
was to be elected at some future day. 

The ruling party, in order to avoid irritating 
the other t Powers, which were the neigh- 
bors of Poland, neglected to proclaim the free- 
dom of the serfs in the Polish provinces that 
were attempting to deliver themselves. from the 
dominion of Russia ; and this neglect must be 
set down as one of the chief causes of the un- 
fortunate end of the Polish revolution, which, 
moreover, could not succeed, on account of its 
being left unaided by France and England, 
and in consequence of the unwarantable con- 


duct of Pope XVI, who seems to have 
lost sight of the dignity and the interest of the 
Pontiff, in his anxiety to please the migh 

Czar. Actuated by the remonstrances an 

promises of in, the Russian ambassador 
then at Rome, aa the rising of 
the Poles, forgetting the fact that one of his pre- 
decessors said that “each handful of the 


soil of Poland was rth yh ga soaked 
in the blood of martyrs eir faith and their 


y!”- and that Clement declared, 
Stile Destoving a betiediction-oe the Potieh ae” 
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tion, that the Roman Catholic religion depend- 

mainly for its security and maintenance 
upon the penne of the political existence 
of Poland. But Gregory XVI adopted rather 
the advice of the Russian ambassador, and is- 
sued an encyclical brief, dated June 19th, 1831, 
in which ho summarily stigmatized the Polish 
patriots as “ evil-minded” persons, enjoined the 


clergy zealously to preach and propagate 
amongst the people the ae of submission 
and obedience to their lawful sovereign, closing 


by holding out to them the prospect that they 
would experience justice and mild treatment 
from the hands of the Ozar. This last sentence 
was clothed in these very words: “ Your mag- 
nanimous Emperor will show you how mildly 
disposed he is, and will listen to our represent- 
ations and requests, to the manifest advanta- 
ges of our Catholic religion, which he has, at 
all times, promised to i. 

But subsequent events—of which we will 
speak farther in gheir due place—proved, that 







e Pope had »most shamefully imposed 
upon, as it ca supposed that he know- 
ingly had permi to be used as the 


instrument of the Czar, in @eceivitig those 
over whom he wielded the spiritual sovereignty 
claimed by the Pontiffs of Rome over the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

About the time when the Polish revolution 
broke out, the cholera, which not long before 
had made its first appearance in Russia, com- 
mitted so terrible ravages in St. Petersburgh 
as to inspire the —— with the courage of 
despair, and to make them for a while forget 
their fear of the Czar, and to show manifest 
signs of disregard for the imperial authority. 
But the Emperor Nicholas possessed a soul not 
easily to be dismayed, and at this period he 
displayed, indeed, great moral courage. A 
formidable revolution threatened to deprive 
him of Poland—several rebellious movements, 
not only in St. Petersburgh, but in many other 
places within the Russian Empire, had shaken 
a little the established order of things—and an 
almost unknown and invisible plague, which 
daily carried off thousands of victims, had 
added its terrors; still, the Czar did not for a 
moment lose his tranquillity of mind, but em- 
ployed with vigor ill the vast means he pos- 
sessed, to meet all these collective dangers in 
the most efficient way. 

By boldness and severity, mixed with season- 
able signs of paternal affection and princely gen- 
erosity, he soon induced the Russians to brave 
the cholera, and te view in himself something 
more than a mortal man, over whom the dev- 
astating plague kad no power, bevause this 
the superstitious and ignorant multitude imag- 
ined to be the case, on seeing the Czar un- 
harmed, visiting daily the hospitals filled with 
dying soldiers and other persons of the lower 
classes of Russian society. 

Having restored tranquillity within his capi- 
tal, and quenched the flames of rebellion with- 
in all Russia, the Czar hastened to take the 
most energetic measures for chastising the 
Polish Patriots,and to pour numerous troops 
into devoted Poland, upon which he had sworn 
to take a most bloody vengeance, for preferring 
independence to the tyrannical government of 
his capricious brother. To the able hands of 
Diebitsch, the celebrated conqueror of the 
Turks, he committed the task to reduce under 
his sway the “ungrateful Poles,” as he pleased 
to call that nation. 

But here is not the place to describe the pro- 
digious efforts of valor, by which the heroic 
sons and noble daughters of Poland for some 
time sustained the unequal struggle against 
the formidable number of disciplined troops 
which the Czar had directed to consummate 
their subjection. The glory which the Poles 
acquired, in this sanguinary war for their na- 
tional independency, will forever illuminate 
with a brilliant lustre the pages of Polish his- 
tory, and every noble heart will feel deep re- 
gret that the result was so contrary to what 
might be hoped from such glorious deeds in so 
just a cause. 

Diebitsch was, however, not destined to ac- 
quire a new trophy by the conquest of Poland; 
for, having sustained some reverses, he was 
carried away by the cholera, as was also the 
Grand Duke Constantine—the rumor of these 
eminent personages being poisoned, in virtue 
of the order of the Emperor Nicholas, being 
both false and ridiculous. 

Paskiewitch, who had gained some celebrity 
in the war against Persia, was appointed suc- 
cessor of Diebitsch, as commander-in-chief of 
the invading force; and this able general suc- 
ceeded at last, partly by the irresolution on the 
part of some of the Polish generals, and partly, 
perhaps, by the treachery of one or two among 
them, but chiefly by judiciously employing his 
yee nye A superior army to defeat the Polish 
corps which was destined to protect Warsaw, 
which thus fell into his hands on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1831. The capital being in the pos- 
session of the Russians again, the cause of 
Poland appeared, in the eyes of even many of 
its bravest defenders, as hopeless; hence, the 
defeats of the remaining troops, in various 
parts of the country, followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and the moment did not tarry long ere 
Paskiewitch could enjoy the proud satisfaction 
of informing his imperial master that all Po- 
land was laid prostrate at his feet. 

Many of the heroes of Polish freedom saved 

themselves by voluntary expatriation, which 
they had mostly under great difficulties to ef- 
fect. But still there remained within Poland 
enough of victims upon whom cruel vengeance 
was taken, in the various ways which Russian 
ingenuity could invent, in punishing heroic men 
for no other crime than that of having attempt- 
ed recovering their ancient national independ- 
ence. 
But though the Emperor Nicholas and his 
satellites deserve the severest censure, on ac- 
count of the cruelties to which they made the 
conquered Poles subject, we must not imagine 
that all of the latter were blameless, or anima- 
ted with love of genuine liberty. 

The Polish nobility numbered at that time 
about two millions and a half, constituting 
about a sixth part of the whole Polish popula- 
tion, under the dominion of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, respectively—Russia having taken 
the lion’s share of the spoils. Many writers 
consider this numerous class as a different 
race, but this opinion appears to me very ques- 
tionable. Be this as it may, there is at least 
pong else that distinguishes the nobility 
than their rank, and, in many cases, their su- 
perior education and their wealth. 

During the war now in question, the Polish 
nobility displayed their wonted bravery, but 
also, on many occasions, their inherited hos- 
tility to genuine democratic principles—a great 
many of them showing themselves, on the con- 
trary, as obstinate aristocrats, wishing for free- 
dom without restraint for themselves, and still 
resolved to keep the majority of their country- 
men in bondage. It would therefore appear 
that, as their motives were not the purest, 
Providence did not deem them worthy of ob- 
taining the aim for which they were striving 
with such admirable valor. But the hardships 
to which they have since been subject, and the 
more correct ideas of genuine liberty which 
many of the numerous exiles have acquired, 
must necessarily have had the effect of render- 
ing them more just, and consequently more 
worthy of becoming the instruments of intro- 


ducing general liberty into Poland, should it} yiog 
please 5 


rovidence to offer taem a new oppor- 
tunity of vindicating their national independ- 
ence. 
Berlin, Prussia. 
How to Coox Potators.—A Vermont wo- 
man tells how to make old potatoes as good as 


new—dry, mealy, and fresh. This is the process 
she ta them through, to effect so desirable a 
result. The are pared and put to soak 


in cold water, from four to six hours; then 
dropped into water which is gw i 
an essential point; and a little salt 
the water improv: 
fire the moment they are done; pour off the 
water, and let them stand uncovered in the 


From the Petersburg Intelligencer, June 30. 
AN AMERICAN SAMSON, 


As late as the year 1836, there lived in West- 
ern Virginia a man whose strength was so re- 
markable as to win him the title of “The 
Western Samson.” He knew nothing of his 
birth or parentage, but supposed he was born 
in Portugal, whence he was stolen when a 
child, and carried to Ireland. His earliest 
recollections were those of boyhood in the lat- 
ter country. While yet a lad, he apprenticed 
himself to a sea-captain for seven years, to pay 
for a passage to this country. 

On his arrival, his time and services were 
sold to a Mr. Winston, of Virginia, in whose 
service he remained until the breaking out of 
the Revolution. Being of an adventurous tarn 
of mind, he sought and obtained permission of 
his master to join the army, and was engaged 
in active service during the whole contest. 
Such was his strength and personal bravery. 
that no enemy could resist Ki . He wielde 
a sword, the blade of which was five feet in 
length, as. though it had been a feather, and 
every one who came in contact with him paid 
the forfeit of his life. 

At Stony Point, he was one of the “ forlorn 
hope,”’ which was advanced to cut away the 
abattis, and, next to Major Gibson, was the 
first man to enter the works. At Brandywine 
and Monmouth, he exhibited the most fearless 
bravery, and nothing but his inability to write 
prevented his promotion to a commission. 
Transferred to the South, he took part in most 
of the engagements in that section, and toward 
the close of the war he was engaged in a con- 
test which exhibited in a striking manner his 
self-confidence and courage. 

One day, while reconnoitring, he stopped at 
the house of a man named W——, to refresh 
himself. While at the table, he was surprised 
by nine British troopers, who rode up to the 
house, and told him that he was their prisoner. 
Seeing that he was so greatly outnumbered, he 
pretended to surrender, and the dragoons, see- 
ing he was apparently peacefully inclined, after 
disarming him, allowed him considerable free- 
dom, while they sat down to partake of the 
food which he had left when disturbed. 

Wandering out in the door-yard, he was ac- 
costed by the paymaster, who demanded of 
him everything of value about him, at the risk 
of his life in the case of refusal. “I have 
nothing to give,” said Francisco, “so use your 
pleasure.” “Give up those massive silver 
buckles in your shoes,” said the dragoon. 
“They were the gift of a friend,” replied Fran- 
cisco, “and give them to you, I never shall; 
take them, if you will; you have the power; 
but I will never give them to any one.” 

Putting his sabre under his arm, the soldier 
stooped down to take them. Francisco seeing 
the Xe go which was too good to be lost, 
seized the sword, and drawing it with force 
from under the arm of the soldier, dealt him a 
severe blow across the skull. Although se- 
verely wounded, yet, being a brave man, the 
dragoon drew a pistol, and aimed it at his an- 
tagonist, who was too quick for him, however; 
and as he pulled the trigger, a blow from the 
sword nearly severed his wrist, and placed him 
hors de combat. 

The report of the pistol drew the other 
dragoons into the yard, as well as W——, who 
very ungenerously brought out a musket, which 
he handed to one of the soldiers, and told him 
to make use of it. Mounting the only horse 
they could get, he presented the muzzle at the 
breast of Francisco, and pulled the trigger. 
Fortunately it missed fire, and Francisco closed 
in upon him. A short struggle ensued, which 
ended in his disarming and wounding the 
soldier. 

Tarleton’s troop of four hundred men were 
now in sight, and the other dragoons were 
about to attack him. Seeing his case was des- 
perate, he turned toward an adjoining thicket, 
and, as if cheering on a party of men, cried out, 
“Come on, my brave boys! now’s your time; 
we will soon dispatch these few, and then attack 
the main body!” at the same time rushing at 
the dragoons with the fury of an enraged tiger. 

They did not wait to engage him, but fled 
precipitately to the troop, panic struck and dis- 
mayed. Seizing upon the traitorous villain, 
W , Francisco was about to despatch him; 
but he begged and plead so hard for his life 
that he forgave him, and told him to secrete for 
him the eight horses which the soldiers had 
left behind them. Perceiving that Tarleton had 
despatched two other dragoons in search of 
him, he made off into the adjoining wood, and, 
while they stopped at the house, he like an old 
fox doubled upon their rear, and successfully 
evaded their vigilance. 

The next day he went to W. for his 
horses, who demanded two of them for his ser- 
vices and generous intentions. Finding his sit- 
uation dangerous, and surrounded by enemies 
where he should have found friends, Francisco 
was compelled to make the best of it, and left 
with six horses, intending to revenge himself 
upon W: at a future time; “but,” as he 
said, ‘‘ Providence ordained that I should not 
be his executioner ; for he broke his neck by a 
fall from one of the very horses.” 

Many other anecdotes are told of Francisco, 
illustrative of his immense strength and person- 
al prowess. At Camden, where Gates was de- 
feated, he retreated, and after running along 
the road some distance, he sat down to rest 
himself. He was accosted by a British dra- 

oon, who presented a pistol, and demanded 

is immediate surrender. His gun being em 
ty, he feigned submission, and said he would 
surrender—at the same time, remarking that 
his gun was of no further use to him, he pre- 
sented it sideways to the trooper, who, in reach- 
ing, threw himself off his guard, when Francis- 
co, quick as thought, ran him through with the 
bayonet, and as he fell from his horse, he 
mounted him and continued his retreat. Over- 
taking his commanding officer, Colonel Mayo, 
of Powhatan, he gave him up the animal, for 
which act of generosity the Colonel afterwards 
aren. him with a thousand acres of land in 

entucky. 

The following anecdote, exemplifying his 

aceful nature and his strength, is also told of 

rancisco. How true it is we cannot say, but 
we tell it as it was told to us many years ago, 
while he was still living in Buckingham county. 


One day, while working in his garden, he was 
accosted by a stranger, who rode up to the 
fence, and inquired if he knew where a man by 
the name of Francisco lived. 

Raising himself up from his work, and eye- 
ing his interrogator, who appeared to be one of 
the “halfthorse, halfalligator,” breed of Ken- 
tuckians, he replied: “ Well, stranger, I don’t 
know of any other person by that name in these 
parts but myself.” 

“Well, I reckon you ain’t the man I want, 
I want to find the great fighting man I’ve heard 
tell so much about. The feller they say can 
whip all creation, and Kentuck to boot.” 

“T can’t tell you, stranger, where you'll find 
that man. I don’t know such a man,’ said 
Francisco—resuming his work, as a hint to the 
other that the conference was ended; but the 
Kentuckian was nat to be bluffed off, as he 
would term it. “Look ’ere, stranger,” said he, 
returning to the charge, “what might your 
name be?” 

K., My name is Peter Francisco, at your ser- 











“Ah!” returned the other, “you’re just the 
man I want to find”—at the same time, riding 
inside the fence, he dismounted and tied the 
animal—a rough, ungainly Indian pony—to 
one of the posts. 
“My name is Big Bill Stokes, all the way 
from Old Kentuck. I am the Kentucky game 
chicken, Iam. I can a outhop, outjum 
knock down, ou , any man in 
Saas dlanitanne tia.es ileal of a feller 
down hereabouts, who could whip all creation, 
I thought I’d saddle old Blossom, and just ride 
over and see what stuff he’s made of; and here 
I am. And now, stranger, ?m most starved 
and I am to see who is the 
Seman tera 
y you j Ww. ‘m 
po ey Aad gets ea 


“Stop a minute,” stranger,” said Francisco; 





“you've mistaken the man entirely; I'm no 


fighting man at all; and if I was, I’ve nothing 
against you to fight you about.” 

“ Well, I don’t know; is there any other Po- 
ter Francisco in these parts?” 

“ No—not that I know of.” 

“ Well then, you’re the man, and you must 
fight. I’ve come allthe way front Old Kentuck, 
and I ain’t a going back without knowing which 
is the best man.” 

“ But I won't fight. I’ve got nothing to fight 
about and I tell you I won’t fight.” 

“Darn’d if you shan’t fight, stranger—I’m 
bound to lick you if I can; if I don’t, you must 
lick me.” 

By this time, Francisco had become angry at 
the importunity of his visiter, and determined 
to put an end to the scene. Seizing his antag- 
onist, therefore, by the seat of his buckskin 
breeches and the collar of his hunting shirt, he 
threw him over the fence into the road; then 
walking leisurely to where his pony was tied, he 
unfastened him, and, taking him up by main 
strength, threw him after his discomhted rider. 

The Kentuckian raised himself from the 

round, perfectly dumbfounded by such an exhi- 

ition o ne and, after my | his eyes 
as though he thought he might not 
clearly, he mounted the pony, remarking, 
“ Well, stranger, I reckon you'lldo. I reckon 
it’s about time for me to make tracks. If any- 
body asks you about that great fight, you can 
- ‘em you licked Bill Stokes most confound- 

rancisco was @ powerfully built man, stand- 

ing six feet and one inch in height, weighing 
two hundred pounds. His muscular system was 
extraordinarily developed, and he had been 
known to shoulder with ease a cannon weighin 
1,100 pounds; and a gentleman of undoub 
veracity, still living in Virginia, who knew him 
well, says, “ He could take me in his right hand, 


head against the ceiling as though I had been a 
doll baby. My weight was a hundred and ninety- 
five pounds.” 

His wife, who was a woman of good size and 
fair proportions, he would take in his right hand, 
and, holding her out at arm’s length, would pass 
around the room with her, and carry her up 
and down stairs in this position. He would 
take a barrel of cider by the chimes, and, hold- 
ing it to his mouth, would drink from the bung 
a long and hearty draught, without any appa- 
rent exertion. 

Yet, with all his strength, he was a very peace- 
fully disposed man, and never made use of his 
power except in case of necessity, about his 
usual vocations or defence of the right. On oc- 
casions of outbreaks at public gatherings, he 
was better at rushing in and preserving the 
public peace than all the conservative authori- 
ties on the ground. 

Although uneducated, he was withal a com- 
panionable man, and his anecdotes and stories 
of war, of which he possessed a rich fund, ren- 
dering him a welcome guest in the first families 
of the State. His industrious and temperate 
habits, together with his kind disposition, made 
him many friends; and through their influence 
he was appointed Sergeant-at-arms of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, in which service he 

ied, in 1836. He was buried with military 
ae in the public burying-ground at Rich- 
mond. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS—THE ‘“ UNDYING 
QUESTION.” 





The power of the religious press upon sub- 
jects vitally important to the highest interests 
of our country is beginning to be felt. The 
New York Observer still holds on its most emi- 
nently conservative course. When the Ne- 
braska bill was being passed, it did wake up 
from its paralyzed condition, to utter some faint 
warnings against the consummation of that 
fraud upon the free States. But when it be- 
came an act of Congress, nothing more was 
heard of it in the columns of that paper. 

Not so of the other presses of the land. 
We copy the following article from the New 
York Examiner—a new name to the old New 
York Recorder—being a new series, combining 


New York—the Recorder, of the city, and the 
Register, of Utica. This paper is now edited 
by S.S. Cutting and Edward Bright, whose col- 
umns, we doubt not, will be worthy of their 
pens; and when they print, they will say some- 
thing. We hope the patronage to this new se- 
ries may be greatly extended among the Bap- 
tists. A vigilant, central publication among 
that numerous sect cannot be too highly valued 
and commended. We copy the following from 
No. 1 of the Examiner : 

THOUGHTS ON CURRENT EVENTS—THE UNDY- 

ING QUESTION. 

On the fourth day of March, in the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, the crowd 
around the steps of the Capitol, to witness the 
inauguration of a new President, heard from 
his lips the gratuitous menace of a veto, in case 


Slavery should pass the Houses of Congress. 
We may begin here to reckon a series of una- 
vailing measures to stifle this pregnant ques- 
tion; and if we discern no Providence, and 
hear no Divine Voice in the history, it can be 
only because we are of those who seeing see 
not, and hearing hear not, and will not under- 
stand. That this threatened veto was intended 
to suppress popular discussion, by shutting out 
from political favor all who should engage in 
it, is too manifest to be doubted. The menace 
was without meaning on any other supposition. 
And yet how powerless was it, with reference 
to its object! The very winds are not more 
free, nor the waters of the river more unstay- 
ing, than was the course of popular discussion. 
People thought, and wrote, and talked, and 
— about Slavery, just as if no veto had 
een threatened—perhaps never with greater 
effect than during that very year. 
It was about this time that the 
the annexation of Texas, then a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand, began to introduce itself to 
an incredulous public. The rophetic Chan- 
ning discerned the character of the omen, and 
lifted his warning voice. Few sympathized 
with his apprehensions. In the course of a 
few years, however, the question became a prac- 
tical one. The man who had volunteered to 
Slavery the protection of a veto, would not lend 
himself to the spread of its domain, and he 
was quietly placed upon the shelf. A willing 
instrument was selected for the achievement of 
that task, and, during an excited Presidential 
campaign, it was the chief anxiety of leading 
politicians to adjust themselves to the issues of 
a contest which some supposed would settle the 
question of Slavery, A adding to its power. 
Slavery triumphed. How proudly it bore its 
banners aloft! How exultingly it exclaimed, 
“T sit a queen, and shall see no sorrow!” 
Mark now the current of events. In all the 
Union, there was no State more reliable for the 
party in power than the State of New Hamp- 
shire. member of Congress, a candidate 
for re-election, refused to adopt the Texas plat- 
form, and was promptly erased from the list, 
But he went to the people on that issue. It 
was the only instance in which a popular vote 
was ever taken on the Texas question directly. 
And by this besom even New Hampshire was 
swept. John P. Hale, the martyred candidate 
for the House, was crowned with the higher 
honors of the Senate, and there for six 
he was a living testimony to the impossi 
of crushing the question of Slavery by political 
devices. 
Providence had in store other events. The 
close of the Mexican war added a vast area to 
our territories, and the inevitable question came 
up, shall it be bond or free? A prohibitory 
proviso rendered the name of a Pennsylvania 
member of historical, The discovery 
of gold in drew thither, with un- 
rapidity, a population of sufficient 
numbers to organize a new State, and they 
asked admission to the Union, under a Constitu- 
tion which forbade Slavery. Thus was the 
country prepared for the intense agitation of 
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two of the largest Baptist prints in the State of 


certain legislation relating to the subject of 


uestion of 


1850, when sectional issues were regarded asia 


menacing the integrity of the Unior, and the 
great doctors sought to hush the body politic to 
sleep by the Compromise measures of that year. 
The Sabbath, they said, had come—and the 
country must have rest. Whatever donbts 
there might have been still lingering as to the 
efficacy of the anodyne, the elections of 1852 
were deemed conclusive, and the new President 
trod the steps of the Capitol with a firm foot, 
proclaiming to the country in advance his offi- 
cial resistance to any fresh disturbance of this 
question. 

But the question was never settled for a mo- 
ment. There was a lull only, while new issues 
were in process of development. With more of 
foresight than he had credit for, though nnder 
the same delusion with others as to the efficacy 
of a political settlement, a Senator from Missis- 
sippi occupied the closing months of his Sena- 
torial career with efforts to secure a declaration 
that the Compromise measares of 1850 were 
“a finality ’”’—the end—the very end—of de- 
bate and trouble on the matters involved. 
There were even then signs in the East of 
rising and influential agitation, and the divisions 
of a great party in the State of New York, re- 
broken on this very question, gave 
tokens of but imperfect and temporary healing. 
Then came the Nebraska-Kansas question, and 
the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise, 
which had consecrated to Freedom all territory 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., with the sanction of 
an obligation which was more than constitu- 
tional, because, being of the nature of a re- 

lable law, it rested upon honor and good 
with. And then came a new agitation, which 
burst all former bounds, and €rew within its 
vehement course multitudes whose conservative 
views had hitherto kept them aloof from par- 
ticipation in Anti-Slavery movements. New 
political combinations were immediately form- 
New Hampshire refused her sanction to 
the violation of public faith, and her example 
was followed in elections from Maine to Iowa, 
which resulted in the ascendency of Anti-Sla- 
very parties. The last political result is the 
re-election of John P. Hale to the Senate. 

But, contemporaneously with these events, a 
new organization was coming into existence, 
and spreading itself with unexampled rapidity. 
Ita meetings and its rites were secret and mys- 
terious, and the extent of its power could be 
known only as the blow should fall. Organized 
to resist the impertinent and dangerous en- 
croachments of the in-rushing Catholic popula- 
tion, would it expend its strength upon that 
uestion, or would it embrace other issues? 

there were not wanting evidences that the 
new Order was spreading at the South ; would 
it ignore the question of Slavery, Jeaving it out 
of party tests altogether, or would it attempt a 
common platform for the North and South, 
and bind it upon the adherents of the new po- 
litical faith? If this last attempt should be 
made, and succeed, what would be the effect 
upon the Slavery question? Would that ques- 
tion slumber, or would it break forth anew ? 
It was manifest that many turned to the nas- 
cent Order as the grand cure of strife where 
every other expedient had failed, and that the 
friends of continued discussion looked with 
serious apprehension upon the new, mysterious, 
and irresistible power. But Providence is su- 
preme over human events. The first Conven- 
tion in which North and South met in direct 
debate, split on the very rock which had 
wrecked preceding parties, differing from its 
predecessors only in the fact that the sundering 
was more palpable and decisive. No other 
result could happen. The men who composed 
it had changed their political connections, but 
had not changed their personal natures. They 
were the same men still, with the same moral 
sentiments and convictions; and the result of 
the adoption ofa platform satisfactory to the 
South, was the signal of the retirement and 
separate organization of nearly all the North- 
ern members. Everywhere, East and West, 
events indicate fresh combinations of political 
parties, and, to say the least, the Anti-Slavery 
sentiment is likely to be more prominent than 
any other political question of the time. 

In view of facts like these, we may well re- 
gard the question of Slavery as undying. It 

etermines political issues, and survives them, 
we buried, it rises with new life and 
vigor, and advances to greater importance with 
every fresh resurrection. 
pressed. The economical relations of the in- 
stitution forbid its restriction, and the aggres- 
sions which it makes provoke a necessary and 
inevitable resistance. Besides, it is a question 
of humanity. Liberty, raised to the dignity of 
& principle, is liberty for man, and not men of 
@ particular shade or race. It is an old ques- 
tion, which, however stifled, the world never 
saw utterly silenced. Struggles for liberty con- 
stitute the brightest chapters in the history of 
earth. The past is a prophecy of the future, 
and the hope to suppress this qnestion is as 
vain as the hope to stay the course of time. 
The hand of God is in these processes, and he 
will overturn, overturn, overturn, until by the 
strokes of his displeasure, or the geniel influ- 
ences of his grace, every chain is broken, and 
s men find true freedom in obedience to his 
aws. 





Nortuern Farmers iy Vircinia.—A letter 
of Henry F. French, from Washington, pub- 
lished in the New England Farmer, gives the 
following account of Northern energy applied 
to Southern soil : 

“The Yankees are doing wonders, both in 
this region and many parts of Virginia, upon 
what were considered worn-out lands. A Vir- 
ginia gentleman, whom I met recently in a 
railroad car, informed me, that in his own 
neighborhood, Northern men were setting a 
valuable example; and that he himself had 
adopted the new idea of deep ploughing, and 
was getting eight barrels, or forty bushels, of 
corn, where he formerly got but three or four 
barrels. He said, a few years ago a negro and 
a horse were the only force used to plough for 
corn, the plough being run from two to three 
inches deep. He had been travelling in New 
England, and spoke highly in praise of the en- 
ergy and industry of the people, which he 
thought, on Virginia soil, would make them in- 
dependent. He said he thought one free la. 
borer at the North performed about three times 
as much work as a slave!” 





Increasine THE Sizz oF FLtowers.—A horti- 
culturist of the suburbs of Versailles, in study- 
ing the Bsr y of the vegetable kingdom, 
conceived the idea that the smallness of cer. 
tain plants—the violet, for example—was ow- 
ing to an atmospheric pressure too great for 
their delicate orgpn, Risinn fixed this idea 
in his mind, the florist conceived the notion of 
putting his idea into practice. Providing him- 
self with a small balloon, rendered sufficiently 
tight to prevent the escape of any gas, he 
launched it into the air, having attached to it a 
silken cord twelve hundred metres long. In- 
stead of a car, the balloon sustained a flower- 
1 of Parma violets. This experiment has 

n going on about two months with the most 
wonderful results, in the shape of violets as 
large as Bengal roses. It is expected that the 
above experiment may be turned to some ac- 
count. 


Rerayixc an Op Dest.—In A. D. 1676, 
after King Philip’s war, Dr. Increase Mather, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, “did by his letters 
re a whole ship-load of provisions from the 
charity of his friends in Dublin, Ireland.” So 
that when Boston sent, by R. B. Forbes, Esq., 
a ship-load of provisions to Ireland, a few years 
mb it was but the payment, without interest, 

a debt contracted a century and three quar- 
ters before. 








Sunpay in Parts.—Horace Greeley, writing 
from Paris, France, says that on Sunday ho”. 
the stores are open; that men are cutting stone 
and doing all manner of work, as on other days; 
that the journals are published, offices open, 
and business transacted, and that there is more 
hilarity, more dancing, mor drinking, more 

ing, and more n, on 
any other day of the week. 








Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is about to publish 
book called “Plain Talk to My People,” Fe 
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PROSPECTUS 
Hintg Volume of Whe ational Era, 
Washington, dD. ¢. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Hra is an uncompromising op- 
ponent of Slavery and the Slave power; an ad- 
vocate of personal, civil, and religious liberty, 
without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
_ whether under the direction of priests or laymen; 
a friend-of Temperance, the Homestead, and 
all reforms calculated to secure to Labor its just 
consideration, recompense, and political weight, 
and to Trade, its Natural Freedom, in virtue of 
which every man has a right to buy and sell in 
whatever market he pleases. It believes in the 
right of individual judgment in all matters, 
whether of religion or politics, and rejects the 
dogma of passive obedience and non-resistance 
in both Church and State ; holding that no man 
who swears to support the Constitution of the 
United States can deliberately violate his own 
settled conviction of its meaning, without incur- 
ring the guilt of perjury, and that no citizen can 
obey a human enactment which requires him to 
commit injustice, without immorality. 

Ik iy dacs Slavery, and the issues involved in 
it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and oy is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive ; that its workings 
ean be counteracted only by a permanent sys- 
tem of measures; that the Whig and Democrat- 
ic Parties, not having been formed with a view 
to the issues raised by the Slave Interest, but 
being held in thrall by it, so far from present- 
ing any resistance to its exactions, afford facil- 
ities for enforcing them; and that one or both 
must be broken up, and the true friends of Lib- 
erty be united, without regard to old issues or 
prejudices, on a Party of Freedom, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the overthrow of the Slave 
Power. It, therefore, gives its earnest support 
to the Republican Movement, so far as its polic 
has yet been developed—a movement whic 
promises to effect such a union. 

The National Era, while a a deci- 
ded position in Poiitics, has amply provided in 
its Literary Miscellany and News Department 
for the various wants of the Family. Careful 
abstracts of Intelligence, Domestic and Foreign, 
are given every week in its columns; during 
the sessions of Congress, special attention is 
devoted to its movements; and it has secured 
the services of some of the most distinguished 
literary writers of the country. 

The Ninth Volume witl commence on the 1st 
of January ensuing. Subscriptions should be 
sent in at once to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

November, 1854. 


TERMS. 
Single eopy one year - $2| Single copy six months - $1 
Three copies one year - 5] Five copies six months - 5 
Ten copies one year - 15| Ten copies six months - 8 

Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each yearly, and 25 cents 
on each semi-yearly, subscriber, except in the 
case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will enti- 
tle the person making it up to a copy for six 
months ; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. When a Club of subscribers has 
been forwarded, additions may be made to it, 
on the same terms. It is not necessary that 
the members of a Club should receive their 
papers at the same post office. 

ay Money may be forwarded, by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts may be remitted in 
drafts or certificates of deposit, to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT? 


We are from time to time requested to pub- 
lish certain important documents or items, ne- 
cessary for reference in the advocacy of our 
Cause. It has occurred to us that this want 
might in part be met by the volume of Faics 
for the People issued two years ago... Owing to 
our absence in Europe, it was deficient in va- 
riety and adaptation to general readers, but for- 
tunately it became the repository of a large 
amount of documentary matter of permanent 
importance, especially to writers and speakers 
on the Anti-Slavery Movement. 

We have on hand a large number of complete 
volumes, which will be sent to any person or- 
dering them, for twenty-five cents, free of post- 
age. 

From the following table of contents, any 
reader may judge whether the work is desira- 
ble to him or not. 

1. Ancient and Modern Politicians, by Wil- 
liam Jay. 

2. First Introduction of the Nebraska Jerri- 
torial Bill, 1853. 

3. Movements in the South on Slavery, prior 
to the Declaration of Independence, from the 
American Archives. 

4, Extracts from General Washington’s Wri- 
tings in Relation to Slavery. 

5. Dr. Franklin on Slavery—full extracts 
from his works. 

6. Fast and Loose, Russia and the Union, 
Wages on the Rise—Contributions by Dr. Wm. 
Elder. 

7. Southern Sentiment, by a Southern Wo- 
man. 7 
8. Democratic Platform, adopted at Balti- 
more, July 1, 1852. 


braska-Kansas Bill. 


for Union Come. eh My i & 
46. Remarks on the Remark of Edward Ev- 
erett, that no Material Interest is at Stake. 

47. Parties and Slavery. 

48. Shall there be a Party of Freedom? 

49. The Difference—Two Millions and Fif- 
teen Millions. 

__ 50. The Programme of a Party of Freedom 


in power. 
51. An Argument with the New York Trib- 
une on the Old Policy. 
_ 52. The Movements of our Home Popula- 
tion—the only article of the kind ever published. 
53. Speculations of Southern Politicians con- 
cerning the Union. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1865. 











FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The August No. of Facts for the People is 
now ready for mailing. 

Contents.—Political Facts and Comments— 

A General Survey. The Slavery Question, in 
its Precise Relation to American Politics—A 
Speech by the Hon. George W. Julian. 
Our friends who are impressed with the im- 
portance of circulating truth among the Peo- 
ple cannot find a cheaper or more reliable me- 
dium than the Facts. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


The bitter opposition of the Adiwinistration 
and its organs in this city to the Know Noth- 
ings, had led us to expect shouts of applause 
at the turn which events took in the Ohio Con- 
vention. Every one is aware that the Conven- 
tion was composed cf all shades of Anti-Slavery 
men and Anti-Nebraska men, including Inde- 


Know Nothings. The latter was one of the 
strongest ingredients of which it was composed, 
and yet there is neta plank in the platform 
borrowed from the Know Nothing order. Dif- 
fering in everything else, the Convention only 
agreed in condemning and opposing the ag- 
gressions of Slavery; and, like wise men, they 
agreed to disagree upon other matters, while 
uniting in solid phalanx upon the platform of 
Freedom. Each section of the Convention 
gave up its distinctive name, and waived the 
assertion of what was peculiar in iis organiza- 
tion, in order to form the great Republican 
party, with Freedom for its central and con- 
trolling idea. But the Know Nothing feature 
being left out, we did expect that the Adminis- 
tration organs in this city would have given 
vent to their feelings in the most extravagant 
terms of gratulation. But it seems that we 
were mistaken. They are unwilling to admit 
that a great party of Freedom has been organ- 
ized, and they have scarcely permitted the 
word Republican to enter their columns. Like 
Reynard, in the fable, they are disinclined to 
invite a more hungry swarm of enemies, by 
driving away one which is nearly satiated with 
blood. “ Better,” they think, “to suffer the ills 
we have, than fly to those we know not of.” 
This miserable attempt to ignore the Rervsit- 
can Parry will not last long. It has been suc- 
cessful thus far, in this quarter, notwithstand- 
ing the splendid victories which have - been 
achieved under its banners within the last 
twelve months, Jt is now the leading idea in 
the free States, around which the friends of 
Freedom are rallying, from Maine to Kansas; 
and yet, can it be believed that not one man 
in ten in Washington has so much as heard of 
it? Liberal newspapers, such as the Vra and 
the Tribune, are at a discount in Washington ; 
and the consequence is, that the great mass of 
the people here have not the faintest notion of 
the state of things in the free States. They have 
a confused idea of the growing power and influ- 
ence of the Abolitionists, but they confound, in 
their imaginations, the names of Garrison, 
Gerrit Smith, Seward, Chase, and Sumner, in 
one undistinguishable mass. The organs of 
public opinion here have never had the frank- 
ness to explain, if they know how, that the first 
two gentlemen named, while differing widely 
from each other, differ still more from the 
statesmen whose names follow, and who may 
be regarded as representing the opinions em- 
bodied in the Republican organization. 

Mr. Garrison and his friends, such as Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, hold that the Constituiion is 


with death, and a league with hell ;” and hence 


show their conscientious devotion to their prin- 
ciples by a consistent refusal to hold office or 
vote. They voluntarily disfranchise themselves, 
in obedience to the dictates of duty. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith, whose life of elevated 
piety and philanthropy “ has won golden opin- 
ions from all sorts of people’’—even from the 
slaveholders—is regarded as the leader of an- 
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| committed to this platform. Mr. Chase, Mr. 
} Sumner, Mr. Giddings, Mr. Hale, General Wil- 
son, have a thousand times expressed these 
views ; and the distinguished Senator from New 
York, whom we now feel authorized to claim 
as of the same party, has been equally explicit 
in placing himself on the State Rights ground. 
The effort to ignore the existence of this 
great party, or to misrepresent its principles, 
by confounding them with those of Mr. Garri- 
son on the one hand, or of Mr. Gerrit Smith 
on the other, will be short-lived. It will make 
itself felt. We wish the South to understand 
the position of this party. We regret to see 
false or exaggerated notions prevail, which are 
well calculated to excite and irritate the pub- 
lic mind. It is better that the people of the 
South should know the simple truth, The peo- 
ple of the North propose to take from them no 
constitutional right —to interfere in none of 
their domestic institutions ; but they mean to 
divorce the Federal Government from Slavery, 
and to make it what the Constitution declares 
its object to be, the conservator of Justice and 
Liberty. 

We believe that the peace of the country 
would be greatly promoted by the dissemina- 
tion of correct views through the South, as to 
the nature and character of the Republican 
party; but if the demagogues persist in their 
misrepresentations, and the people persist in 
shutting their ears to truth, they will wake up, 
as by a thunder clap, when they have heard 
the result of the next Presidential election. It 
is better to learn in time, and prepare for the 
event. It will set easier on the mind, by ma- 
king the idea gradually familiar. Whether they 
intend to submit to an Anti-Slavery President 
or not, it is best to know exactly what he is to 
be beforehand. Let the South have light. G. 


MR. CHASE. 


A friend has sent us the following tribute to 
the character of Mr. Cnase, which has been 
translated from the Jowa Staats Zeilung, a 
German paper printed at Dubuque: 





“Among the few American statesmen who 
still retain character and principles, and who 
have not sunk, like Douglas and other subor- 
dinate stars, under the pestiferous air in Wash- 
ington, but have borne up with irresistible 
power and firmness the banner of Freedom 
and of Right, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of Jefferson, against the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the South, stands forth in particular 
& man, whose name we would mention with 
love and esteem. We mean S. P. Cuass, the 
head of the moderate Anti-Slavery and Free 
Soil party, and the energetic opponent of the 
corrupt Doughfaces and Know Nothing fanatics 
of Ohio. 

“ America is rich in cunning, low politicians, 
but poor, very poor, in statesmen of high prin- 
ciple and consistency, with whom the feeling 
of honor is not utterly extinguished, and who 
have retained at least so much deference for 
the public weal as not to sacrifice downright 
the intersst of the State to their personal am- 
bition. Yes, if we view the entire mass of 
American great men, so called, we shall hardly 
be able to say of one in twenty, what Henry 
Ward Beecher said of Senator Sumner—“ He 
is a man!” 

“ On the one side we find the great majority 
of the leaders of political parties entirely given 
over to the interests of the Cotton Aristocracy 
of the South—because, blinded by their un- 
bounded ambition, they think they can see the 
means for gaining their object only in the im- 
mense power and the ruling influence of the 
South—while on the other side we meet a large 
number of venal, characterless office seekers, 
men, too, at times, possessed of no inconsider- 
able talents, who look upon American politics 
as a cow to be milked, and as a means for 
making money. 

“ Mr. Chase belongs neither to the one nor to 
the other of these classes. He is an ingenu- 
ous man, of tried probity, who knows no other 
interests than those of the entire people. And 
as of late his chances as Presidential candi- 
date of the liberal Anti-Slavery party have been 
largely spoken of, we will furnish our readers 
with a brief sketch of his life. 

“Mr. 8. P. Chase was born in 1808, in Cornish 
New Hampshire. His father died in his infan- 
cy; but the limited means of the family did 
not prevent his getting a classical education. 


thoroughly Pro-Slavery—that it is “a covenant | Tn his fifteenth year he entered a college in 


Ohio, over which his uncle, Philander Chase, 


they are disunionists, open and avowed. They presided. Two years later, he became a mem- 


ber of the junior class in Dartmouth College ; 
and when he graduated, in 1826, in spite of his 
youth and the fact that he entered later than 
the rest, he was almost at the head of those 
who graduated with him. This indicates his 
great natural talents, for he spent more time 
in the reading of miscellaneous writings than 
upon his studies. His classmates remember 


9. Whig Platform, adopted at Baltimore, other small party of Abolitionists, whose views | Mr. Chase as a pleasant companion, a friend 


June 8, 1852. 

10. Free Democratic Platform, adopted at 
Pittsburgh, August 11, 1852. 

11. Jefferson’s Minutes of Debate in 1776, 
on the Declaration of Independence—Original 
Draft, &c. 

12. Jefferson’s Minutes of Debate on the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation—all of both debates re- 
lating to Slavery. 

13. The Mauvaises Terres of Nebraska, by 
J.G.W. | 

14. The Issue, by Dr. Wm. Elder. 

15. Extracts from the Madison Papers. . 

16. Elliot’s Debates on Virgini tate Con- 
vention on the Federal Constitution—Extracts. 

17. Do. in the North Carolina Convention on 
do.— Extracts. 

18. The Slave Trade, and Slavery in the 
British Colonies, &c.—Dr. Wm. Elder. 

19. The Minister Hunting the Slave—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

20. New York Bible Society and its Preach- 
er—Relations to Slavery. 

21. Elliot’s Debates in the Pennsylvania 
Convention on the Federal Constitution—Ex- 
tracts. 

22. Debates in the South Carolina Conven- 
tion on the Federal Constitution. 

_23. Extracts from Jefferson’s Notes on Vir- 

nia. 

24. Extracts from Jefferson’s Plan of a Con- 
stitution for Virginia. 

25. Extracts from Jefferson’s Correspond- 
ence. 


26. Examination of the Fugitive from Ser- 
vice Clause of the Federal Constitution. 

27. Extracts from Jefferson’s Co nd- 
ence—concluded. These extracts furnish the 
most complete views of Jefferson’s Opinions on 
Slavery, ever published separately. 
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of the Constitution are the very antipodes of 
those of Mr. Garrison. He and his friends, 
such as Wm. Goodell and Mr. Spooner, main- 
tain that the Constitution is thoroughly Anti- 
Slavery, and that the application of its princi- 
ples requires the abolition of Slavery in all the 
States by the Federal Government. 

We believe that we shall do no injustice to 
either of these parties by saying that their 
numbers are extremely small, amounting to 
only a few thousands in all the country. We 
believe that, in 1852, Mr. Smith received less 
than three thousand votes for the Presidency ; 
and the party headed by Mr. Garrison is per- 
haps not more numerous. Both are highly 
respectable for the amount of talent, energy, 
and zeal, they display, and for their disinterest- 
ed devotion to principle; but we feel assured 
that their numerical strength, if it could be as- 
certained, would be less than the one-hundredth 
part of the voting population of the free States. 
But the great Anti-Slavery party of the 
North—for it is now in the process of crystalli- 
zation around the Republican banner—has 
been gradually formed from the chaotic ele- 
ments of the old disrupted parties. 

Its leading and distinguishing principle may 
be briefly stated to be this: That Slavery is a 
great moral and political evil, based on princi- 


Independence and the general spirit of the 
Constitution; that the Constitution tolerated 
its existence in the States, from a political ne- 
cessity, but gave it no word of approbation ; 
that it is a merely local State institution—de- 
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ples utterly repugnant to the Declaration of 


pends upon the local law for support, and where 
that is withdrawn, it falls to the ground as a| 
nullity. Hence, it cannot exist in the Territo-| conduct has shed honor upon that body, both 
ries pe om egg that Sla- 
very being against natural right, all clauses of 
the Constitution, which are supposed or claimed 
to be favorable to it must be construed strictly ; 
that the clause relative to fugitives from labor, 
if it refer at all to slaves, institutes a compact 
| among the States, but confers no power on Con- 
gress to legislate in the matter. Or it may be the 
opinion of others who have joined the Republican 
ranks, that Congress possesses @ constructive 

_. | a sacred reference to those invaluable guaran- 


of sports, and as a young man of the strictest 
life, whose high feeling of honor would not al- 
low him to yield to vices which proved the ruin 
of others around him ; and it became the gen- 
eral opinion among his associates, that he was 
a man who would be sure to make his mark in 
the world. 

“ After he left college, utterly penniless, and 
relying upon his own exertions, he went to 
Washington, where he found his uncle, then 
United States Senator. For some time he oc- 
cupied himself with the instruction of the chil- 
dren of several prominent men, among others, 
of the distinguished orator and jurist, William 
Wirt, in whose office he studied law, and in 
whose family he was looked upon as a son. In 
the spring of 1830 he passed his legal exami- 
nation, and settled in Cincinnati, where he 
commenced, and has ever since continued, the 
practice of law. During the first two years of 
his stay there, Mr. Chase gave more time to- 
wards perfecting himself in scientific attain- 
ments, than to his professional business; and 
he determined to do for Ohio what was then 
being done for the State of Massachusetts by 
a committee of the Legislature—namely, the 
revision of the Statutes of the State. Some 
three years later, he published his work in three 
volames; and its favorable reception by the 
Legislature directed the attention of the people 
upon him. His practice increased; but his 
reputation as a great jurist commenced with 
his great speech, made by him in 1844, before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
slave case, and which even Webster pronounced 
to be a masterpiece of eloquence. 


“During the six years of his Senatorship, his 


in and out of the Senate Chamber. His speech 
against the Douglas-Nebraska treason was the 
most important and weightiest one that was 
made at that session, in reference to the posi- 
tion he took in the treatment of that ques- 
tion. His defeat hefore the so-called ‘ Demo- 
cratic’ Legislature of Ohio, in the beginning 
of last year, was certainly no want of appre- 
‘ciation of the merits of Mr. Chase, but a burn- 
ing shame, which a corrupt Democratic Legis- 
lature brought upon that party in Ohio. It is 
‘indeed a pity, and may serve as a character 

gee ‘the = a character , of the comprehen- 
sive knowledge of statesmanship, and of the 
ich e2 woth BE SL, possessed by Mr. Chase, should 
to give place to a routine party man 








in its ranks is fully | 


ond Enquirer is the organ of the 
m: , which, from the time of 





garded as the standard of political orthodoxy, 
not only in the slaveholding South, but by the 
Old Line Democracy of the North. It is im- 
portant, therefore to give a wakeful attention to 
the oracles which from time to time it utters, for 
the guidance of its followers. But, in order to 
understand its utterances, it is first necessary.to 
learn that the Virginia Democracy for the time 
being is. infallible, however inconsistent with 
itself at other times, and however antagonisti- 
eal, in point blank, with the teachings of the 
great apostle, Jefferson, or of his cotemporary 
disciples, Madison, Monroe, and others. 

Hear what the Enquirer now lays down as 
the true theory of Democracy : 

“At the North, and in Western Europe, by 
attempting to dispense with a natural and ne- 
cessary, and hitherto universal limb, element, 
or institution of society, ho have thrown every- 
thing into chaotic confusion. In dispensing 
with domestic Slavery, you have destroyed or- 
der, and removed the strongest argument to 
prove the existence of Deity, the author of that 
order. The discord, the confusion, the wars, 
the revolutions, the rivalries, excessive compe- 
tition and antagonism of free society, beget in- 
fidelity as naturally and inevitably as order and 
subordination produce faith. Hobbes’s philos- 
ophy, ‘that man is in a state of continued war 
with his fellow man,’ could only have arisen in 
free society, where, all being theoretically equal, 
all are rivals, competitors,and enemies. Hobbes 
differs from the political community only in be- 
ing more able and hovest than they. He de- 


virtue. They inculcate competition, as the life 


lief in a Designer and Author of this order, and 
thus ‘lift the soul from nature up to Nature’s 
God.’ The chaotic confusion of free society 
has the opposite effect. | Hence, infidelity and 


and in space. 


slave countries. The newspapers, the public 


lished, in free societies, teem with infidelities and 
skepticisms of every hue. 
“The vile superstitions springing up every 


the want of fixed faith of any kind as its open 


loosely about them, who are ready to believe in 
the isms of the day, or to become Shakers, or 
Millerites, or Mormons, ot Oneida Perfectionists. 
There is little faith in lay or government where 
the Higher Law doctrines prevail, and anti-rent- 
ism sometimes rules. There can be little confi- 
dence in the existing order of society, but little 
attachment to that order,and less patriotism, in 
a country where people are ready to join Owen, 
or Fourier, or Stephen Pearl Andrews, or Mr. 
Greeley, in their onslaughis upon all existing 
institutions, and to rush at their bidding into 
Phalansteries, and New Harmonies, and Trial- 
villes, and their sister villages. But the suc- 
cess, the popularity, and the influence of the 
Tribune, is of itself abundant evidence of the 
alarming prevalence of moral, social, and reli- 
gious skepticism at the North.” 

What say ye, Hunkers, Doughfaces, and 
“Northern men with Southern principles,” to 
these teachings of the great Southern oracle? 
If you doubt them in the slightest particular, 
you become fanatics and Higher Law men, 
and will be kicked neck and heels out of the 
party. True, these are hard sayings; they utter- 
ly repudiate and deny the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of the Bills of Rights, 
and of the Constitutions of the country; but, be- 
ing spoken by the oracle of Virginia Democra- 
cy, they cannot be controverted by truckling 
Northern allies, whose place it is to believe and 
obey. 

To men who retain the faculty of walking 
erect in the presence of a slaveholder, we need 
not offer arguments in refutation of the pitiable 
philosophisms of the Virginia oracle. The ed- 
itor declaims flippantly about Northern infideli- 
ty, and Northern isms, as the most wicked 
things in the world ; but we heve never seen 
a phase of infidelity half so wicked, or an ism 
half so absurd, as that which the Hnquirer ex- 
hibits above. The theory which denies to 
God’s intelligent creatures the most sacred 
rights—which treats them as brutish beasts, 
disregards the ties of family and kindred, and 
for pecuniary profit permits them to be bought 
and sold and worked at the pleasure of any 
sordid master, is itself the foulest infidelity, 
the most criminal denial of the supreme and 
beneficent Ruler of the Universe. It not mere- 
ly dethrones the Almighty, but enthrones in his 
place a Demon of cruel selfishness, pride, and 
lust. It is a thousand times better to believe 
in no God, than in a God who is made to sanc- 
tion the wickedness of Slavery. And what ism, 
in the North or elsewhere, is so contrary to 
reason, sO preposterous, so ridiculous, as the 
diabolism above laid down, that Slavery is the 
natural condition of mankind, the condition 
ordained of Heaven for perpetual preserva- 
tion ? 

The complacent Enquirer, after denouncing 
free society as a failure, and the effort to abol- 
ish Slavery as a crime, proceeds to berate the 
modern Anti-Slavery men, as if they were re 
sponsible for the Freedom which prevails. It 
would be far more in point to denounce and 
vilify the patriots of the Revolution for the sin 
of establishing Freedom ; or to go beyond them, 
and pour out anathemas upon our English an- 
cestors, for giving birth to Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Right, and the Revolution of 1688. 
Every reader of history knows that these re- 
mote events in English history are the real 
basis and origin of American Freedom—that is 
to say, of civil liberty ; and that the great prin- 
ciples which they embody were reiterated and 
re-established on a far broader basis by the 
American Declaration of Independence and 
the American Constitutions. Instead of abusing 
Greeley, Seward, Chase, and Sumner, there- 
fore, the Enquirer should direct its. thunder 
against the memories of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, Adams, and Henry. These and 
their cotemporaries were the agitators of their 
day, who turned the world up-side down with 
their new dogmas; and the modern agitators 
are only endeavoring to help forward the pro- 
gressive motion which they commenced on this 
continent. 

Though every intelligent reader is aware 
that the spirit of modern Virginia and Nation- 
al Democracy is very different from that which 
prevailed in the times of Jefferson, still it is 
well to render the change palpable to the dull- 
est comprehension, so that the doughfaces may 
be stripped of every shadow of excuse for their 
pusillanimous and degrading subserviency to 
the Slavery propagandists. We therefore quote 
from the writings of the great leaders of Vir- 
ginia in her better days, and the contrast will 
be found most striking. 

The historical fact is well authenticated, that 
Washington was not a favorite of the Virginia 
Democracy in his day ; but, since they have al- 
ways professed great reverence for his name, 
we will here quote his authority to show that 
he is responsible for the Anti-Slavery heresy, 
in no inconsiderable degree. In reply to a let- 
ter from Lieut. Col. John Laurens, of South 
Carolina, who proposed, in 1782, to raise a 
regiment of slaves, he says: = 

“ Heapquarters, July 10, 1782. 
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| the generality of mankind ; nosian the Ameri- 
cans any longer boast an excepti 


ion. Under 


these circumstances, it would rather have been. 


surprising if you had succeed nor will you, 


Jefferson to the present moment, has been re- | I fear, have better success in Georgia.” 


It will be seen that Washington attributed 
the ultra Pro-Slavery spirit of his day, which is 


| now the Virginia Democratic spirit, to the most 


miserable selfishness—a selfishness so mean 
that it was ready to sacrifice the independence 


, Of the country, rather than yield up a few 


slaves to become soldiers. 


The following, from the same exalted source, 
to his friend Lafayette, needs no explanation : 


To the Marquis de Lafayette—April 5, 1783. | 


“The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you 
propose as a precedent, to encourage the eman- 
cipation of the black people in this country 
from the state of bondage in which they are 
held, is a wees 6 evidence of the benevolence 
of your heart. I shall be happy to join you in 
so laudable a work, but will defer going into a 
detail of the business till I have the pleasure of 
seeing you.” — Vol, viii, pp. 414, 415. 

To Robert Morris he writes, April 12, 1786: 


St hope it will not be conceived, from these 





of trade and essence of morality. The good | 
order, the peace, the protection and affectionate , 
relations of society at the South, induce the be- | 


universal liberty have been co-extensive in time | 
There are few or no infidels in | 


meetings and discussions, and the books pub- | 


day at the North, furnish as strong evidence of ' 


observations, that it is my wish to hold the un- 
happy people, who are the subject of this let- 
ter, in slavery. I can only say, that there is 
not a man living who wishes more sincerel 
than I do, to see a plan adopted for the aboli- 
tion of it. But there is only one proper and 
effectual mode by which it can be accomplish- 
ed, and that is by legislative authority; and 
this, as far as my suffrage will go, shall never 
be wanting.” 

Mr. Jefferson was the founder of the Demo- 
cratic party of Virginia and the Union. He 
was the author of the Declaration of Independ- 


plores, as an evil, what they recommend as a | ence, which declares that all men are born free 


and equal, and equally entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. But the follow- 
ing passage from his Notes on Virginia is di- 
rectly in point as to Slavery; and we respect- 
fully ask our readers to contrast it with the arti- 
cle from the Richmond Enquirer. We might 
quote columns from his writings, but this is 
sufficient : 

“Tt is difficult to determine on the standard 
by which the manners of a nation may be tried, 
whether catholic or particular. It is more dif- 
ficult for a native to bring to that standard the 
manners of his own nation, familiarized to him 
by habit. There must doubtless be an unhap- 


| by influence on the manners of our people, pro- 
infidelities. Men must wear their religion very | 


duced by the existence of Slavery among us. 
The whole commerce between master and slave 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions—the most unremitting despotism on 
the one part, and degrading submissions on the 
other. Our children see this, and learn to imi- 
tate it; for man is an imitative animal. This 
ma is the germ of all education in him. 

rom his crable to his grave, he is learning to 
do what he sees others do. Ifa parent could 
find no motive, either in his philanthropy or his 
self-love, for restraining the intemperance of 
passion towards his slave, it should always be 
a sufficient one that his child is present. But 
generally it is not sufficient. The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose rein to 
the worst of passions; and, thus nursed, educa- 
ted, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but 
be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. 
The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such cir- 
cumstances. And with what execration should 
the statesman be loaded, who, permitting one 
half the citizens thus to trample on the rights 
of the other, transforms those into despots and 
these into enemies, destroys the morals of the 
one part, and the amor patria of the other; for 
if a slave can have a country in this world, it 
must be any other in preference to that in 
which he is born to live and labor for another ; 
in which he must lock up the faculties of his 
nature, coutribute, as far as depends on his in- 
dividual endeavors, to the evanishment of the 
human race, or entail his own miserable con- 
dition on the endless generations proceeding 
from him. With the morals of the people, their 
industry also is destroyed; for, in a warm cli- 
mate, no man will labor for himself who can 
make another labor for him. This is so true, 
that of the proprietors of slaves a very small 
proportion, indeed, are ever seen to labor. And 
can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, 
when we have removed their only firm basis— 
a conviction in the minds of the people that 
these liberties are of the gift of God? that they 
are not to be violated but with his wrath? In- 
deed, I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep 
forever; that, considering numbers, nature, 
and natural means only, a revolution of the 
wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation is 
among possible events; that it may become 
probable by supernatural interference! The 
Almighty has no attribute which can take side 
with us in such a contest.” —Notes on Virginia, 
pp, 39, 40. 

Mr. Madison, who had more to do in making 
the Constitution than any other man, said, in 
the Federal Convention: 


“We have seen the mere distinction of color 
made, in the most enlightened period of time, 
a ground of the most oppressive dominion ever 
exercised by man over man.” — Madison Pa- 
pers, p. 805. 

“Mr. Mapison. And, in the third place, where 
Slavery exists, the republican theory becomes 
still more fallacious.” —Page 899. 

“Mr. Mapison thought it wrong to admit, in 
the Constitution, the idea that there could be 
property in men.” —Page 1430. 

Every intelligent reader knows that the idea 
of property in man is not in the Constitution, 
for which we are mainly indebted to Mr. Mad- 
ison. 

Every Virginian at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, who was worth a button morally or intel- 
lectually, was the enemy of Slavery—deplored 
its existence as a “foul blot’ upon the national 
character, and devoutly cherished the hope 
that, when the burdens of the present struggle 
were got rid of, the evil might be remedied. 

Patrick Henry, Edmund Randolph, George 


strong testimony against the evils and injustice 
of the institution. But “the stone which the 
builders rejected, has become the head of the 
corner,” in Satan’s kingdom as well as in the 
Kingdom of God. The Constitution was framed 
to “establish justice,” and to “secure the bless- 
ings of Liberty;” but it is now maintained 
solely for the purpose of upholding and extend- 
ing Slavery. 

But we come nearer to our own times, and 
nearer home to our Virginia Oracle—that is to 
say, to the Richmond Enquirer itself, edited at 
the date of our quotations by Thomas Ritchie, 
Esq., father of the present principal editor of 
that journal. 

The debate in the Virginia Legislature, at 
the session of 1831-’32, on the subject of Eman- 
cipation, was occasioned by the Southampton 
insurrection, which occurred in the preceding 
August. The minds of the people were awa- 
kened by that event to the continual insecurity 
and danger of a state of society in which one 
half of the people are made the natural ene- 
mies of the other ; and the press almost unani- 
mously broke forth in condemnation of a sys- 
tem to which they justly traced the dilapida- 
tion and decay of agriculture, the absence of 
arts, manufactures, and internal improvements, 
and the prevalent ignorance among the body 
of the people. The condition of Virginia was 
contrasted with that of the Northern States, in 
these particulars, and her poverty and degene- 
racy demonstrated on the incontestable author- 
ity of official statistics. The debate occupied 
many consecutive days at the session, and must 
be regarded, by all who peruse it, as one of the 
ablest, and, owing to the vital importance of 
the subject, one of the most interesting that 
has ever occurred on the continent. .The Vir- 
ginian of the present day, who would bury in 
oblivion all recollection of this debate, is untrue 
to the honor and renown of his country. No- 
ly allied than in the Old Dominion. It. would 


| be difficult to find one illustrious name in all 





her history, which ig not indentified with Free- 
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dom in the broadest sense of the term; while 


champions of Slavery are stars of lesser mag- 
nitude. ; 

Foremost in the ranks of the emancipation 
party was the distinguished editor of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, Thomas Ritchie, Esq., a gen- 
tleman of high character, a cool, cautious, and 
wary politician, whose inflnence was, perhaps, 
at that time and subsequently, greater than 
that of any man in Virginia. Side by side 
with the Enquirer stood the Richmond Whig, 
edited by the gallant and impetuous John 
Hampden Pleasants, a man of brilliant genius, 
who, for dashing and racy editorial writing, 
has never been excelled in this country. The 
press of Norfolk, Charlottesville, and other 
places, responded in manly strains to the Rich- 
mond papers; and we believe we shall not be 
invidious in saying that a majority of enlight- 
ened men in the State took a decided stand in 
favor of Emancipation. 

Among the most distinguished advocates of 
Emancipation, in the House of Delegates, were 
Mr. Moore of Rockbridge, Mr. Bolling of ——, 
Mr. Randolph of Albemarle, Mr. Rives of 
Campbell, General Brodnax of Dinwiddie, Mr. 
Powell, Mr. Faulkner, and Mr. Summers—the 
latter of Kanawha. 


From the Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 7, 1832— 
Editorial. 

“Tt is probable, from what we hear, that the 
Committee on the Colored Population will re- 
port some plan of getting rid of the free people 
of color. But is this all that can be done? Are 
we forever to suffer the greatest evil which can 
scourge our land, not only to remain, but to in- 
crease in its dimensions? ‘We may shut our 
eyes and avert our faces, if we please, (writes 
an eloquent South Carolinian, on his return 
from the North, a few weeks ago,) but there it 
is, the dark and growing evil at our doors; and 
meet the question we must, at no distant day. 
God only knows what it is the part of wise men 
to do on that momentous and — subject. 
Of this I am very sure, that the difference— 
nothing short of fmghtful—between all that ex- 
ists on one side of the Potomac and all on the 
other, is owing to that cause alone. The disease 
is deep-seated—it is at the heart’s core—it is con- 
suming, and has all along been consuming, 
our vitals; and I could laugh—if I could laugh 
on such a subject—at the ignorance and folly 
of the politician who ascribes that to an act of 
the Government, which is the inevitable effect 
of the eternal laws of Nature. What is to be 
done? Oh! my Ged, I do not know, but some- 
thing must be done.’ 

“Yes, something must be done, and it is the 
part of no honest man to deny it—of no free 
press to affect to conceal it. When this dark 
population is growing upon us; when every 
new census is but gathering its appalling num- 
bers upon us; when, within a period equal to 
that in which this Federal Constitution has 
been in existence, these numbers will increase 
to more than two millions within Virginia; 
when our sister States are closing their doors 
upon our blacks for sale, and when our whites 
are moving westwardly in greater numbers 
than we like to hear of; when this, the fairest 
land on all this continent, for soil, and climate, 
and situation, combined, might become a sort of 
garden spot, if it were worked by the hands of 
white men alone, can we, ought we, to sit quiet- 
ly down, fold our arms, and say to each other, 
‘Well, well; this thing will not come to the 
worst in our day; we will leave it to our chil- 
dren, and our grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children, to take care of themsevles, and to 
brave the storm.’ Is this to act like wise men? 
Heaven knows we are no fanatics—we detest 
the madness which actuated the Amies des 
Noirs; but something ought to be done. 
Means, sure but gradual, systematic but dis- 
creet, ought to be adopted, for reduciug the 
mass of evil which is pressing upon the South, 
and will still more press upon her, the longer 
it is put off. We ought not to shut our eyes 
nor avert our faces, and, though we speak al- 
most without a hope that the committee of the 
Legislature will do anything at the present ses- 
sion to meet this question, yet we say now, in 
the utmost sincerity of our hearts, that our 
wisest men cannot give too much of their atten- 
tion to this subject, nor can they give it too 
soon.” 

Such were the views and such the Demo- 
cratic spirit of the Richmond Enquirer twenty. 
three years ago, at a time when it was edited by 
the honored father of the present editor, who 
was himself the disciple and friend of Jeffer- 
son, and the ardent supporter of all the Demo- 
cratic Administrations, In fact, the Enquirer 
was, at the time the above article was written, 
the trusted Virginia organ of General Jack- 
son’s Administration. But the son has forsa- 
ken the generous faith in Freedom which actu- 
ated the father, and now revels in the spirit of 
Despotism and Slavery—and, worst of all, the 
beggarly Northern allies of the Virginia De- 
mocracy, true to their allegiance, have recanted 
the creed of Freedom at the bidding of their 
Southern masters, and have become the willing 
instruments in upholding and extending the 
curse and plague-spot of Slavery. 

We might illustrate further the great changes 
in the nature and character of Virginia De- 
mocracy, by extended quotations from the de- 
bate above referred to, but we have only room 
for a few brief extracts. 

Mr. Moors, of Rockbridge, said : 

“Tf we look back through the long course of 
time which has elapsed since the creation to 
the present moment, we shall searcely be able 
to point out a people whose situation was not, 
in many respects, preferable to our own, and 
that of the other States, in which negro Sla- 
very exists. True, sir, we shall see nations 
which have groaned under the yoke of despot- 
ism for hundreds and thousands of years; but 
the individuals composing those nations have 
enjoyed a degree of happiness, peace, and free- 
dom from apprehension, which the holders of 
slaves in this country can never know.” 

Mr. Rives, of Campbell, said : 

“On the multiplied and desolating evils of 
Slavery, he was not disposed to say much. The 
curse and deteriorating consequence were with- 
in the observation and experience of the mem- 
bers of the House and the people of Virginia, 
and it did seem to him that there could not be 
two opinions about it.” 

Mr. Powe. said: 


“T can scarcely persuade myself that there 
is a solitary gentleman in this House who will 
not readily admit that Slavery is an evil, and 
that its removal, if practicable, is a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished, I have not 
heard, nor do I expect to. hear, a voice raised 
in this Hall to the contrary.” 

Mr. Preston said: 

“Sir, Mr. Jefferson, whose hand drew the 
preamble to the Bill of Rights, has eloquently 
remarked that we had invoked for ourselves the 
benefit of a principle which we had denied to 
others. He saw and felt that slaves, as men, 
were embraced within this principle.” 

Mr. Summers, of Kanawha, said : 

“ But, sir, the evils of this system cannot be 
enumerated. It were unnecessary to attempt 
it. They glare upon us at every step. When 
the owner looks to his wasted estate, he knows 
and feels them.” 

Mr. Cuanpusr, of Norfolk, said: 


“Tt is admitted, by all who have addressed 
this House, that Slavery is a curse, and an in- 
me — That it has been destructive 
the lives of our citizens, history, with i 
truth, will record. That its future increase wi 
create commotion, cannot be doubted.” 

Mr. Ranpopn, of Albemarle, said : 


“ How can an honorable man, a patriot, and 
a lover of his country, bear to see this ancient 
Dominion, rendered illustrious by the noble 
grag coin pi fentgabeyabeony 
0 ty, con into one 
rie, where men are to be reared for market, 
like oxen in the shambles?” ; ’ 

Mr. Tuomas Marsuatt, of Fauquier, said : 

“ Wherefore, then, object to Slavery? Be- 
cause it is ruinous to the whites— hiner f- 
provement, roots out an 1 ious populati 
banishes i pastimes al the country—deprives 
the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoe- 
— carpenter, of employment and sup- 


whe James McDowE 1, jun., of Rockbridge, 
said ; 


, “ Who, sir, that looks at this property as a 
those who have signalized themselves as the 


legislator, and marks its effect upon our na- 
tional advance, but weeps over it as the worst 
of patrimonies? Who that looks to this un- 
happy bondage of our ane? omar in the 
midst of our society, and thinks of its incidents 
and its issues, but weeps over it as a curse upon 
him who inflicts as upon him who suffers it?” 

Mr. Puie A. Botiwe, of Buckingham, 
said ; 

“The time will come—and it may be sooner 
than many are willing to believe—when this 
oppressed and degraded race cannot be held as 
they now are—when a change will be effected, 
by means abhorrent, Mr. Speaker, to you, and 
to the feelings of every good man. 

“The wounded adder will recoil, and sting 
the foot that tramples upon it. The day is fast 
approaching, when those who oppose all action 
upon this subject, and, instead of aiding in de- 
vising some feasible plan for freeing their coun- 
try from an acknowledged curse, ery ‘ impos- 
sible,’ to every plan suggested, will curse their 
perverseness, and lament their folly.” 

Mr. Favixyer, of Berkeley, said : 

“ Wherever the voice of your people has been 
heard, since the agitation of this question, it 
has sustained your determination, and called 
for the present inquiry. I have heard of courts, 
meetings, county petitions, and county memo- 
rials. I have heard from the North, the East, 
and the South. They are all, with one voice, 
against the continuance of Slavery—none for 
it. The press, too—that mirror of public senti- 
ment—that concentrated will of a whole com- 
munity—has been heard from one extremity of 
the State to the other. Its power is with us; 
its moral force is united, efficient, and encoura- 
ging.” 

These extracts are taken from long and able 
Anti-Slavery speeches, made in the Virginia 
Legislature twenty-three years ago. They were 
the teachings of the Virginia Democracy du- 
ring General Jackson’s first Presidential term. 
But now, how changed! From the most gen- 
erous aspirations for universal freedom, to the 
most degrading maxims of despotism ! 

Mr. Faulkner, the last gentleman quoted 
above, is now a member of Congress, and, like 
the Enquirer, a champion of Slavery. 

The above extracts, from the highest South- 
ern authorities, would seem to be suflicient to 
open the eyes of the most inveterate Hunker to 
the deplorable degeneracy of the Southern De- 
mocracy, and to absolve him, in foro conscien- 
tie, from his allegiance to party. We think the 
case is clearly made out, that a man cannot 
adopt or acquiesce in the modern Southern po- 
litical dogmas, without repudiating those of our 
Revolutionary ancestors, as well as those which 
prevailed since the present generation came on 
the stage of action. 





“GROANS OF THE BRITONS.” 


It is refreshing in this hot weather to hear 
the groans and witness the contortions of the 
doughfaces and slaveocrats, called forth by the 
evident tendency of events in the free States. 
Mr. Toombs said that the wailings and clamor 
of the Abolitionists and Free-Soilers, over the 
Nebraska Bill, was music to his ears; and, 
thumping his breast with his fist, he proclaimed 
to the Senate and the country, that their lam- 
entations did his heart good. But it is now 
our turn to rejoice at the calamity of the Propa- 
gandists, and to mock when their fear cometh. 
The New York Herald says: 


“ Joshua R. Giddings, the ruling spirit of this 
Ohio Amalgamation Convention, may be con- 
sidered as the embodiment of its principles 
and purposes. True, he thought its resolutions 
were rather mild; but they are certainly strong 
enough for any sectional scheme short of open 
and immediate armed sedition against the Fed- 
eral Government. The sum and substance of 
both this Ohio and this Indiana nigger-worship- 
ping Convention is a sectional crusade against 
the South for the Presidency. 

“ They speak of a National Convention, but 
the thing is absurd. Their National Conven- 
tion, like that at Buffalo in 1848, and that at 
Pittsburgh in 1852, will be bounded on the 
south by Mason and Dixon’s line and the Ohio 
river, only the party enrolled under it threatens 
to be a thousand times more formidable and 
dangerous than any Anti-Slavery combination, 
not excepting that of the Missouri agitation of 
1819-’20. We see before us now no loophole 
of escape from the perilous contingencies of a 
sectional scrub race, involving the most hostile 
and embittered elements of sectional jealou- 
sies, hatred, violence, discord, and disruption. 
In the North, the Anti-Slavery Fusionists are 
riding rough-shod over all obstructions. They 
have absorbed the new American party through- 
out the New England States; they have redu- 
ced it toa capitulation in Pennsylvania; they 
have swallowed it up at a mouthful in Ohio 
and Indiana; and almost everywhere else 
throughout the Northern States, excepting the 
State of New York, we find the Know Nothings 
playing second fiddle and acting as tide-waiters 
to the Seward Holy Alliance. This is a de- 
plorable state of things,” &c. 

The American Organ, of this city, says: 

“Our seceding allies seem absolute dough- 
faces ; their platform, seems tame and harmless 
alongside of that promulgated by the Red Re- 
publicans of Columbus; and upon a competi- 
tion for the vote of those who are anxious to 
repudiate the action of the Federal Government 
upon the subject of Slavery, we presume that 
the platform of the seceders could not obtain 
one in one hundred against that of the Free- 
Soilers, for this is a crisis which admits ot 
no neutral ground. We must maintain the 
law as it is, or drift away into an illimitable 
ocean of innovation. The fanatics, with a 
shrewdness which sometimes characterizes in- 
sanity, have restrained the zeal of their follow- 
ers, until those who had been incensed against 
the Missouri legislation might have joined their 
ranks. They now find it impossible to do so 
any longer; they proclaim their purposes; it 
is a war of agitation, even to the dissolution o! 
the Union, or the destruction of every fraternal 
tie which binds its members together. ; 

“In this object they have accepted the aid 
of aliens of every clime, of fanatics of every 
faith, to overthrow an institution recognised by 
law and usage. They may, without inconsist- 
ency, offer a Cabinet appointment to the Pa- 
pists, and foreign missions to foreign refugees. 
Americans, who dread the enmity of foreign 
and fanatical foes even more than the imagi- 
nary aggressions of your own fellow-citizens, 
are you willing to follow these enemies of the 
Union in their nefarious and treasonable pur- 
poses? Reflection, and the terrible depths of 
that chasm now opening between your purposes 
and the avowed objects of your enemies and 
ours, will convince you that the only safe plat- 
form is the law as itis. Let us, then, close 
ranks upon that platform, abide by and main- 
tain it against all enemies.” 

The Washington Union says: 

“ Abolitionism leads the Column.—The fell 
spirit of Abolition boldly marshals the way 
of the present opposition to the Democratic 
party. It has contributed the largest amount 
of money and of men to the grand Anti-Demo- 
cratic movement. All others are allies, just as 
the Turks are allies to the French and English 
in the Crimea, and will be used like the Tar 
their sions seized, their rights invaded, 
and t ves made the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for their new masters.” 





POLITICS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette suggests the propri- 
ety of holding a Republican State Convention, 
in that city, on the 29th August, for the pur- 
pose of organizing on the true principles of 
Freedom and the Constitution. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the propriety of the 
day named, or the place of meeting, we sin 
cerely trust that the friends of the cause will 
see the necessity of immediate and energetic 
action. Now is the time to effect an organiza 
tion in which all friends of Freedom may Co- 
operate, free from the spirit of proseri ption of 
sects or classes—an organization which, if wise- 
ly framed and well-directed, cannot fail “to 
sweep the State by thousands at the ensuing 
elections. The spirit of Freedom is in the as- 
cendant, and the disposition to cast aside all 
secondary questions was never so favorable. 
The enemies of Slavery will be inexcusable it 


== SSS 
SPIRIT OF THE WEST. ‘ 
The Conventions of the people in Indian 
and Illinois, the result of whose proceedin ; 
will be published in next week’s Era, are, on . 
whole, highly gratifying. It is to be regrete 
that they have not, like their Ohio neighbo 
abandoned entirely their narrow éxclusivens, 
as to Catholics and foreigners; but we think 
that their resolutions Show a far more bens 
spirit in these particulars than was expected 
by the friends of Freedom ; and there is room 
to hope that they will yet see the propriety of 
laying aside a creed which must forever divide 
and distract the friends of the cause, prevey 
cordial union, and frustrate effective action, 
Let all be ready to sacrifice something fo, 
the good of the cause. Let Tariffs, Free Trade 
and Nativism, take care of themselves, in the 
best way they can; but let none of them stand 
in the way of a cordial union of all the friends 
of Freedom, on the all-essential platform which 
declares that Freedom is national, and Slavor 
sectional—that there shall be no Slavery | 


ont. 
side of the slave States. G. 
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NEW YORK POLITICs, 
The Whig Central Committee of the State of 


instant, and called a Convention of the party 
to meet at Syracuse on the 26th day of Sep. 
tember, for the purpose of nominating cand; 
dates to be supported at the ensuing genera) 
election, and also to consider such questions of 
public interest as may properly come before jt. 

At the same time and place, the Republicay 
party propose to hold a Convention for simile; 
objects, and, as is said on reliable authority. 
with the view of forming a fusion with the 
Whigs—or, rather, with the hope of inducino 
the Whigs to join the Republican ranks, We 
are happy in being able to state, on the relye. 
tant testimony of the Commercial Advertiser 
which represents the Rip Van Winkle section 
of Whigery, that there is every probability of 
the success of this measure. The Advertiser 
has drunk too deeply of the fatal flagon which 
was the undoing of poor Rip, to learn anything 
or forget anything—and hence its want of faith 
in “these new parties’? —as if Whigery itself 
was not a new party twenty years ago, which 
never acquired consistency of principle or uni: 
formity of faith and object among its members, 
In its very inception, and during its whole ex 
istence, (which is now happily, we wish we 
could say honorably, terminated,) it was com. 
posed of every extreme of opposition to the so. 
called Democratic party, of which Gen. Jack. 
son was the head. It at the same time em. 
braced within its folds Massachusetts Federal 
Protectionists and South Carolina State Rights 
Free Traders. Its leaders in the North and 
West were Webster and Clay —in the South, 
Calhoun and McDuffie. Every one knows that 
these men were in principles and measures at 
the opposite extremes of the political compass, 
and only agreed as to the propriety of putting 
down Gen. Jackson’s Administration. 
through the whole existence of the party, there 
was always the same incongruity between the 
Northern, Southern, and Western wings of the 
Whig party. In fact, it never was in any proper 
sense a party, but merely a coalition of discord- 
ant factions, headed by most able and for the 
most part patriotic men, who agreed in nothing 
but the propriety of overthrowing their com- 
mon enemy, the Jackson party. 

How different the Republican party, and the 
platform of principles which unites its mem 
bers! It has a unity of purpose which has 
never yet actuated any party in this country, 
except that which constitutes one of its princi- 
pal elements—the Independent Democratic 
party. Not to have faith in it, is not to have 
faith in the triumph of Truth and Freedom. 

G. 
OHIO REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


We gave in the last Hra a brief sketch of 
the proceedings of the great and important 
Convention at Columbus, Ohio. Thinking our 
readers will be glad to see the details of a 
movement so pregnant with future consequen- 
ces, we subjoin the following report: 

OHIO REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION 

Cotumsvs, July 13, 1855. 

The Convention was called to order by the 
appointment .of Benjamin S. Cowan as Presi- 
dent, and Mr. W. B. Allison, of Ashland, and 
Mr. Herrick, of Portage, as Secretaries. 

It was decided to name a Committee of one 
from each Congressional district, to decide on 
candidates ; and suggested that each delegate, 
when the roll was called, should give his post 
office address. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the Congres- 
sional delegation in order. The delegates from 
the various districts were called to assemble in 
various corners, and great confusion ensued. 
The press and heat became excessive, and half 
a dozen calls and motions were being made at 
once. 

Next, there was appointed (one from each 
Congressional district) 2 Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization. In the same way was ap- 
pointed the following : 

Committee on Resolutions. — \st district, J. 
M. Gitchell ; 2d, Colonel William Schouler ; 34, 
D. W. Iddings; 4th, Justin Hamilton; 5th, 
William A. Hunter; 6th, David Fagan; 7th, A. 
H. Dunlevy; 8th, Benjamin Stanton; ‘th, C. 
K. Watson ; 10th, E. Nye; 11th, Alfred Thomp- 
son; 12th, John W. Andrews; 13th, F. D. Pat- 
ten; 14th, H. E. Peck; 15th, George W. True; 
16th, 8S. B. Tomkins; 17th, Hugh Forsyth; 
18th, Thomas Earl; 19th, Rufvs P. Spalding; 
20th, J. R. Giddings; 21st, Dr. James Robert- 


So, 





son. 

The Hon J. R. Giddings moved that a Com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the permanent 
Chair, to correspond with gentlemen of other 
States, with a view of organizing a National 
Republican party. On motion of Col. Schou 
ler, this matter was referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

Various motions to adjourn were made, but 
at length it was determined to have a speech, 
and the Hon. L. D. Campbell was called. 

Mr. Campbell said that the honor of being 
called upon to address an assemblage comp? 
sed of such elements was greatly enhanced by 
the cause in which the multitude came up, 4” 
the day which was commemorated ; the 13th of 
July should be held as sacred by the people of 
the Northwest as the 4th of July by the people 
of the whole Union. The 13th of July was the 
day of Freedem for the great Northwest. Each 
member of that Convention, he presumed, was 
prepared to sacrifice something for the common 
good—to lay aside petty animosities, and pro 
mote with one grand impulse the cause of Hu- 
man Freedom. His position on the Slavery 
question was one that he presumed would be 
heartily responded to by the mass of that meet- 
ing. He would give Slavery all of its constitt- 
tional right, but would resist to the last extrem: 
ity and the bitter end its farther aggression. 

e gave some of the statistics popular in Anti- 
Slavery lectures, made reference to the bowie: 
knives and revolvers by which elections are 
controlled in Kansas, talked of the arm of » 
slave power being thrust into the ge 
Treasury—of the purchase of the Messilla V A 
ley; one million of the dollars paid for that on ‘ 
ley, he said, was paid out of the pockets of t 4 
people of Ohio, when the Ohioans would no 
have given for it five cents, if they had ee 
say about it. The people of the ortho 
should make a war of extermination 00 hae 
doughfaces, The men of the South exci : 
his admiration, in comparison with the _ 
lers of the North, who sold themselves t 4 
slave power. Let the people of the North = 
the eae at their own ee pon 
terminate the doughfaces. ° 
there was to be a burst-up i oo See tes 
Several voices. Not 
poet sce as from all parts 
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they let slip this glorious opportunity, 


G. | 
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difficulty about principles, but a fuss about 
men merely. He vote for every one that 
had been named, but it would be better for ten 
thousand such men to sink to oblivion, than for 
the State of Ohio to be dishonored be the divi- 
sion and defeat of its Republicans. He invoked 
each one to cleaye to principles, and sacrifice 
personal feelings for g of the great 
cause. When Mr. Campbell concluded his re- 
marks, there were calls for Ford and others, 
but at fifteen minutes to 12 o'clock, the Con- 
yention adjourned to 14. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 2} 
o'clock. 

A Committee of three was appointed, to cor- 
respond with the State Convention assembled 
at Indianapolis, Ind., and greet that body in the 
name of Freedom. 

The Committee on Credentials reported there 
were but two counties in the northwest not rep- 
resented. But two or three cases of contested 
delegations had occurred. The report was 
adopted without reading. 

The Committee on Officers reported as fol- 
lows: 

President—John C, Sherman. 

Vice Presidents—\st Congressional district, 
J. H. Pulte; 2d, A. Moore; 3d, S. B. Brown ; 
4th, J. B. Williamson; Sth, O. White; 6th, G. 
W. King; Sth, William Lawrence; 9th, C. H. 
Gatch; 10th, Dr. Oby; llth, G. A. Hedges; 
12th, Elias Florence; 13th, F. D. Parish; 14th, 
Gen. Spink; 15th, Judge Robinson; 16th, Da- 
vid Chambers; 17th, C.J. Albright; 18th, S. H. 
Thompson; 19th, W. Baldwin; 20th, S. J. 
McLain; 21st, J. A. Bingham. 

Secretaries—W. B. Allison, J. 8. Herrick, R. 
W. Redcliffe. 

The rules of the last House of Representa- 
tives were adopted, so far as practicable. 

A majority of all the votes cast were declar- 
ed to be necessary for a nomination in all 
cases. 

John K. Green, of Hamilton, offered a resolu- 
tion, that no man should be balloted for who 
would not pledge himself to abide by the decis- 
ion of the Convention, and support with all his 
power the nominees. An exciting discussion 
occurred on this resolution. 

The Report of the Committee on Rules was 
accepted, 

The Report of the Committee on Permanent 
Oflices and Rules was then adopted, with but 
two or three dissenting voices. 

The new Chairman was then introduced. He 
said, before taking the chair, that the honor 
conferred upon him was totally unexpected. He 
invoked the name of God with reverence, trust- 
ing in His name that the Convention would be 
harmonious. He wished the issue placed alone 
on the Slavery question—whether that peculiar 
institution should be extended. If this Conven- 
tion did its duty, the people would sustain it by 
a majority heretofore unknown in the history of 
Ohio. He craved the forbearance and courtesy 
of the Convention, feeling unable to discharge 
the duties devolving on him, unless by such 
courtesy and forbearance. 

The Committee on Resolutions were called 
upon to report. Judge Spalding read the doc- 
uments, 

THE PLATFORM. 

1, Resolved, That the people, who constitute 
the supreme power in the United States, should 
guard with jealous care the rights of the several 
States, as independent Governments. No en- 
croachment upon their legislative or judicial 
prerogatives should be permitted from any 
quarter. 

2. Resolved, That the people of the State of 
Ohio, mindful of the blessings conferred upon 
them by the Orpivance or Freepom, whose 
anniversary our Convention this day commemo- 
rates, have established for their political gui- 
‘dance the following cardinal rules: 

1, We will resent the spread of Slavery, 
under whatever shape or color it may be at- 
tempted. 

2. To this end, we will labor incessantly to 
render inoperative and void that portion of the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill which abolishes Free- 
dom in the Territory withdrawn from the influ- 
ence of Slavery by the Missouri Compromise of 
1820; and we will oppose, by every lawful and 
constitutional means, the existence of Slavery 
in any National Territory, and the further in- 
crease of slave Territory or slave States in this 
Republican Confederacy. 

3. Resolved, That the recent acts of violence 
and civil war in Kansas, incited by the late 
Vice President of the United States, and tacitly 
encouraged by the Executive, command the 
emphatic condemnation of every citizen. 

4. Resolved, That a proper retrenchment in 
all public expenditures, a thoroughly economi- 
cal administration of our State Government, a 
just and equal basis of taxation, and single dis- 
tricts for the election of members of the Legis- 
lature, are reforms called for by a wise State 
policy, and justly demanded by the people. 

5. Resolved, That a State Central Commit- 
tee, consisting of five, be appointed by this Con- 
vention; and that said Committee, in addition 
to its usual duties, be authorized to correspond 
with Committies of other States, for the purpose 
of agreeing upon a time and place for holding a 
National Convention of the Republican party, 
for the nomination of a President anit Vice 
President. 

These resolutions were reported, said the 
Chairman, with singular unanimity, there being 
but one dissenting voice in the Committee of 
twenty-one. 

Mr. Campbell thought that the sentiments of 
these resolutions were hapily expressed, and he 
hoped they would be adopted without discus- 
s10n, 

Mr. Giddings was the solitary member of the 
Committee opposed to the resolutions, not, he 
said, because he objected to the resolutions 
themselves, but he thought they were a little too 
tender. They were not strong enough for the 
old guard. Still they were better than worse. 
if it offended his brother to eat meat, he would 
eat no more while time lasted. He was oppos- 
ed to this milk for babes. He had disagreed 
with his colleagues, but had the misfortune to 
disagree with people before this. He was 
used to disagreement, and hoped everybody 
would vote for the Platform. 

L, D, Campbell said his friend from Ashta- 
bula wanted to make an issue with Frank Pierce. 
He did not wish to raise au issue with the dead. 

[Great cheering.] He hoped everybody would 
Vote for the Platform. He did not consider the 
resolutions milk for babes, but strong meat. 

a Platform was adopted by an unanimous 
- vote. 

The Rey. Edward Smith came forward, and 
said he was an old stager—he had commenced 
this fight of Freedom when the first flint was 

Picked. He was about to make a proposition 
that would call down the frowns of many of his 
friends, but he had been frowned upon in great- 
er hosts than these. He had no prospects to en- 

’uger; he was a candidate for no office, and 
couldn’t be damaged. He only wanted the ap- 
proval of his conscience and his God, and he 
had received them. 
den Voice. The gentleman is clearly out of or- 


The Chair, He will be allowed to proceed, 
unless the Convention rule otherwise. 

Mr. Smith proceeded. Since our last Con- 
Yention, a new element has come into our State 
Politics. It is Know Nothingism. 

. A Voice. There is nothing about Know Noth- 
imgism in the Platform just adopted. 

_, Lhe Rev. Edward Smith proceeded. No, but 
ry 'n the Platform, though. Now, here are Mr. 
ane and Mr. Brinkerhoff, both my nal 
‘ends. Mr. Chase belonged to the ol robe 

’mamember of no secret society. I have 
uever spoken against Mr. Chase in my paper. 
i had better throw over both Mr. Chase and 

'. Brinkerhoff. Mr. Brinkerhoff is obnoxious 
‘o the foreign vote and to those who oppose se- 
cret societies, 
ne ‘thas been said in many that Mr. 

‘rinkerhoff would be an unfit nomination. The 
vege the. ay Nothings have committed in 

10 18 sending an unbroken delegation of 
eden Congressmen, who stand up agai 
Noth. propagandism. In Massach = 


to the Senate of the United States. He 
wes ® man with a back hone, cheers) 
* i eneins of ok a 


assisting to send Obaree 
Durkee, one of the old — 





in good faith support any member of this Con- 
vention. 
Mr. Giddings offered the ing, as b- 
stitute fide thie resdledinn pata aL 
That the members of this Conven- 


tion pledge ourselves that, irrespective of all 
other and political Latoclations, we will 


contribute our moral and political influence to 
sustain the principles and nominees of this Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Giddings was requested to withdraw his 

substitute, as everybody wished to vote for it, 
while many wanted to go for Mr. Smith's res- 
olution. 
Mr. Giddings said he was nothing, but he 
thought nine-tenths of the Committee wanted 
to vote on his substitute, aad he could not with- 
draw it. 

The vote by counties was demanded on the 
substitute of Giddings. 

It was moved that the resolution of Mr. Smith 
and the substitute of Mr. Giddings be laid on 
the table. Carried. 

It was moved that the Convention proceed 
to ballot for a candidate for Governor. This 
motion, with an amendment offered by L. D. 
Campbell, that the candidates be required to 
ph themselves to abide by the decision of 
the Convention, passed. 

S. P. Chase, Jacob Brinkerhoff, Jos. B. 
Swann, Gen. 8. F. Cary, and Hiram Griswold, 
were put in nomination, and the requisite 
pledges given. 

L. D. Campbell stated that he was authorized 
to withdraw the name of Jacob Brinkerhoff. 
Nomination of Chase—The first ballot re- 
sulted as follows: Chase, 225; Swann, 102; 
Griswold, 42. 

One hundred and eighty-five votes were ne- 
cessary for a nomination. Chase was declared 
the nominee, and a Committee, consisting of 
Giddings, Campbell, and the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
appointed to wait on him, and inform him of 
the fact. 

It was nfbved that Chase be declared unan- 
imously nominated, but there were perhaps 
fifty negative voices—Know Nothing voices. 
Nomination of Lieut. Governor.—The fol- 
lowing names were put in nomination : Jrank- 
lin T. Backus, Hiram Griswold, Chauncy N. 
Olds, Samuel Stokely, and Thos. H. Ford. 

The first ballot resulted as follows: Backus, 
62; Ford, 145; Olds, 54; Griswold, 47; Stoke- 
ly, 8; Lawrence, 52, 

The second ballot: Backus, 25; Ford, 223; 
Olds, 48 ; Griswold, 35. 

Mr. Ford was declared the nominee. 

On motion of Mr. Cable, Jacob Brinkerhoff 
was nominated by acclamation for the lon 
term of Supreme Judge. [Much enthusiasm. 

During the time that the vote for Lieut. Gov- 
ernor was being counted, the Chair announced 
that Mr. Chase was present; and a general call 
being made, he appeared upon the platform. A 
portly old gentleman with a big voice shouted 
as he ascended the steps, “ All hail, old fel- 
low!” 

MR. CHASE’S REMARKS, ON ACCEPTING THE 
NOMINATION FOR GOVERNOR. 

Mr. Chase, on being introduced to the Con- 

vention by the President, said: 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention : 


I know full well that it is because of no special 
merit or worth of mine that you have honored 
me with the nomination which has been an- 
nounced to me by your committee, and it is 
this knowledge which exceedingly enhances 
my sense of the honor conferred, and of the 
responsibilities which it imposes. Ohio has 
many citizens better fitted for the position in 
which you would place me, and better qualified 
to bear aloft the standard of Freedom during 
the approaching political contest. Conceding, 
however, as I do most cheerfully, to others su- 
perior abilities and better judgments, I yield to 
no one in sincere devotion to the great princi- 
ples which you have this day promulgated. 

On many public questions, not now directly 
in issue, I have had occasion heretofore to ex- 
press my opinions in various forms. Those 
opinions remain of record and unchanged. 

On the great issues now before the people, 
my opinions are expressed in the Platform you 
have this day adopted. 

The independence and sovereignty of the 
State, in her legislation and judiciary, must be 
asserted and maintained. 

The spread of Slavery, under all circumstan- 
% and at all times, must be inflexibly resist- 
ed. 

Slavery in the Territories must be prohibited 
by law. 

On this point there is the most pressing need 
of union and resolution. Kansas must be saved 
from Slavery by the voters of the free States. 

It was my fortune to bear some humble part 
in the memorable struggle which issued in the 
repeal of the Missouri prohibition. Upon that 
occasion, though among the most determined 
opponents of the Compromises of 1850, I de- 
clared in my place that I was ready to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the supporters of 
those Compromises, now justly incensed by 
that violation of plighted faith, for the redress 
of that last and greatest wrong. 

In this spirit Iam prepared to act to-day. 
Side by side with all men who are willing to 
unite with me for the defence of Freedom, es 
ready to contend to the last for the rescue of the 
Territories from Slavery. 

I would do no injustice to the slave States. 
All rights guarantied to them by the Constitu- 
tion should be fully and cheerfully conceded. 
Whatever can be constitutionally done by the 
National Legislature to promote their progress 
and improvement, should be unhesitatingly and 


ungradgingly done. 

e should insist only that, outside of slave 
States, we shall not be responsible for the main- 
tenance of Slavery; and that the just and con- 
stitutional influence of the General Government 
shall be exerted on the side of Liberty. 

The question of Slavery in the States may 
then be safely left to the States themselves. 
The Humanity, the Justice, the Wisdom of the 
people, will, I trust, so dispose of it, that in the 
not far distant future a day will come when the 
Sun, in all his course over our broad land, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, shall not behold a 
slave. 

For the short term on the Supreme Bench, a 
large number of names were put in nomination. 
While the vote was being taken, Mr. Stambaugh, 
of Tuscarawas county, interrupted the proceed- 
ings by saying that an outsider, whom he did 
not choose to name, had been casting the votes 
of several delegations without their knowledge 
or consent. On being pressed for the name of 
this officious individual, he stated that it was 
Judge Ives, of Huron. There was no denial of 
the fact, but the statement was confirmed in 
various quarters. The Convention, therefore, 
took a step backward, and the counties were 
all called again, while the votes for the short- 
term candiiakes were being counted. 

Lieut. Governor was called upon the stand. 
Mr. Ford said his nomination was entirely un- 
expected. He would support the ticket, not 
because he was on it, but because he had an in- 
terest in it. He had promised (in the Phila- 
delphia Know Nothing Convention) that Ohio 
should s for Freedom, and now he hoped 
she would. He would not make a He 
expected to go h the State and talk to 
all the people. E 


ly should hear him as 
much as they wanted to.. He had promised to 
nd a barrel of on this canvass, and 


he intended to sweat it out. [Much merriment. } 

Mr. Brinkerhoff was called on for a speech. 
He ded elaborately, going in the 
Platform and nothing else, saying that he was 
not indifferent to the favorable opinion of good 
men, that the Convention had given him the 
place he wanted, and that he thought the taxes 
that now oppress the people of Ohio might, 
could, and thoold, be reduced. 

The vote for short-term Judge was announced, 
but no choice was made. Chas. C. Converse, of 
Zanesville, had the highest number of votes— 
119. Tt was moved that he be declared the 
nominee. This was obj to, and another 
vote taken, resulting in the nomination of Con- 
verse, who received 269 votes. ' 
Auditor of State—The following names 
lot: F. M. W: 119; 8. Havin, 30 B. B. 
Eckley, 74; R. 3; James N. Riley, 4; 
W. B. Thrall, 9; H. Y. pron... | 

On the second’ Hot, Wri ving received 
213 votes, was the nominee. 

1 
995 





; Bascom, 


Secretary of State—Firat ballot: Rice, 70 ; }'y 
| Baker, 75; Rent ; Ressler gage 33; 
—. ine, 255 Cole, ‘Morton, 20; Kirby, | 











seal of eternal condemnation on Doughfaceism 
— he Lineism. Their Platform had been | 


nanimously. 
‘Mate Treasurer. —'The Convention now pro- 


ceeded to ballot for State Treasurer. On the | 
second ballot, Wm. H. Gibson, of Seneca, was 
chosen. 

_ Attorney General_—J.D. Kimball, of Medina, 
was nominated for the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral on the first ballot. 

Board of Public Works.—A. G. Connover 
was nominated on the second ballot for mem- 
ber of Board of Public Works. 

At 10 o’clock P. M. the Convention adjourned 
sine die. 





KANSAS AFFAIRS. _ 
Meeting of the Legislature—Its Opening Acts. 
From the St. Louis Republican, (Pro-Slavery.) 
Warrenrad, K. T., July 9, 1855. 

Ihave this moment returned from Pawnee, 
that out-of-the-world place, where Governor | 
Reeder convened the Legislature against the ! 
wishes of every member save one. It seems to | 
have Woy — po 1g oo, to = ——- 
to gratify the le, and to do everything that 
they depuanhind. ‘aa disap ook. He has 
been the most contrary and obstinate man that 
ever held office, and no lessons nor experiences 
seem to improve him. Instead of attaining his | 
ends, or being successful in his arbitrary 
schemes and measures, he has failed in every 
one, and the people, in their independent sover- 
eignty, have ridden triumphantly over him. 
He should know by this time that it will not do 





terests and the wishes of a whole community. 
But he seems to be unconscious of his error, 
notwithstanding his frequent startling awaken- 
ings; or to be determined, of malice afore- 
thought, to annoy, and vex, and injure, the 
country in every conceivable way. The last in- 
stance of his obstinacy was, the adjournment of 
the Legislature from Pawnee to the Shawnee 
Mission. 

Most of the members were at Pawnee early 
on the morning of Monday, the 2d instant, the 
day of their convocation by the Governor’s proc- 
lamation. They were obliged to encamp in 
wagons and tents, as no houses were provided 
for their accommodation. The Legislative hall 
was not even completed. It was a rough barn 
or warehouse, in which the floor was not yet 
laid, although the carpenters worked at it 
through the Sabbath day on the Ist instant. 

The members desired to hold a caucus, for 
the purpose of selecting permanent officers for 
the two Houses. There was no house in which 
they could sit, and they were obliged to resort 
to a grove about a mile distant, and arrange 
their preliminaries in its shades. 

At 12 o’clock, M., the floor of the Capitol was 
so far finished that it could be occupied, and 
the two Houses convened at that hour. 

Of the Council, Thomas Johnson was elected 
President; R. R. Rees, President pro dem. ; 
John A. Halderman, Chief Clerk; Charles H. 
Groter, Assistant Clerk; and Carey B. White- 
head, Sergeant-at-Arms; and William Godfrey, 
Doorkeeper. 

Of the House, J. H. Stringfellow was elected 
Speaker; Joseph Anderson, Speaker pro tem. ; 
J. M. Lysle, Chief Clerk; John Martin, Assist- 
ant Clerk; T. J. B. Cramer, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Message of the Governor was read. I 
have not yet been able to obtain a copy of it 
for you. 

On that day, an act was passed by both 
Houses, entitled “An act declaring the place 
for holding the session of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and for other purposes,” which was as 
follows : 

“Be it enacted by the Governor and Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Territory of Kansas, as 
follows, to wit: 

“Sec. 1. Until the seat of Government is lo- 
cated by law, the session of the Legislative As- 
sembly shall be held at the ‘Shawnee Manual 
Labor School,’ in the Territory of Kansas. 

“Sec. 2. Until the seat of Government is loca- 
ted as above specified, the Governor and Secre- 
tary of State shall respectively keep their offices 
at the Shawnee Manual Labor School, in said 
Territory of Kansas. 

“Sxc. 3. So soon as this act shall take effect, 
the Council and House of Representatives shall 
have power, by a concurrent resolution, to ad- 
journ its present session, and hold the remain- 
der of such session at said Shawnee Manual La- 
bor School; and upon such adjournment, it 
shall be the duty of the Governor and Secreta- 
W of State, respectively, immediately to remove 
their offices to said Shawnee Manual Labor 
School. 

“This.act to take effect from and after its 
passage.” 

It was sent to the Governor for his approval, 
but he, with his accustomed spirit of contrarie- 
ty, put it in his pocket, and went off to pass the 
Fourth with some of his friends at a distance. 
On Friday, the 6th, he returned the bill, vetoed. 
It was then reconsidered and passed over his 
head by a vote of twelve ayes to one nay in the 
Council, and twenty-four ayes to no nays in the 
House. And, at one o’clock on that day, both 
Houses adjourned, by resolution, to mee‘ on 
Monday, the 16th instant, at the “Shawnee 
Manual Labor School.” Many resolutions were 
offered, notices given, and bills presented, 
among which was one by Major Richardson, 
providing a remedy against the abduction of 
slaves, which was read twice. 

Major Richardson, Mr. Forman, and other 
members, have come to their homes to pass the 
few days that intervene between now and the 
16th instant. They have everywhere met with 
the warmest commendation for their prompt- 
ness in changing the seat of Government from 
a place where no information could be had of 
them, to a place from which daily intelligence 
can be dispensed. 

From and after Monday next, you shall be 
regularly posted, by your obedient en 


Mr. Conway, a member of the Council, has 
resigned his seat, in order to avoid the implied 
acknowledgment of the validity of the sham 
Legislature. He has written a strong and 
manly letter, assigning his reasons at length, 
and concludes as follows : 

“As an individual citizen of Kansas, I am 
furthermore free to say to your Excellency, rep- 
resenting as you do the imperial authority of 
the Federal Government in this land, that while 
I am entirely disposed to pay all respect to the 
lawfully-constituted authorities, I am yet not 
willing, whatever power may command it, to 
bend my neck like a satisfied and gentle slave 
to the yoke of foreign tyrants. To do so would 
prove me recreant to all the lessons of heroism 
or of duty I ever learned. I am so unfortunate 
as to have been trained to some crude notions 
of human right—some such notions as those 
for which, in ages past, our foolish ancestry 
perilled their lives on Revolutionary fields. 
And, however wide-spread may be the dis- 
repute into which those puerile fallacies 
have fallen in these sterling and enlightened 
times, I am still bold to withstand their vio- 
lation in my own person to the last extremity 
of just resistance. Simply as a citizen and 
a man, I shall therefore yield no submission 
to this alien Legislature. On the contra- 

, 1 am ready to set its assumed authority at 
dclntion, and shall be prompt to spurn and 
trample under my feet its insolent enactments, 
whenever they conflict a my rights or incli- 
nations. Very respect ours, 

ne Me M. F. Conway. 

“ Pawnee, K. T., June 30, 1855.” 

The following is the portion of Gov. Reeder’s 
message which relates to Slavery. It is suffi- 
ciently tame to satisfy any reasonable rowdy on 
the Missouri border. All he asks is a fair trial 
of the doctrine of squatter sovereignty : 

“There are many specific subjects of legis- 
lation, some of which are expressly refered to 
you by the bill organizing our Territory, and 
others spring from the necessities of our com- 
reas oe Prominent among them is the ques- 
tion whether we shall build our Government 
upon the basis of free or slave labor. Claim- 
ing, as we do, the same capacity for self-govern- 
ment as our fellow-citizens of the States, with 
an exclusive interest, in 
which are to exist 








guarantied by it, can have no justification or 


| permanent character and hig 
to oppose one’s own selfish will against the in- | R 








be exercised in various degrees and in various 
ways; and whenever it is called into action, it 
cannot legitimately be attended with that ex- 
citement which is incident to the agitation of 
the Slavery Question in the direction of an at- 
tack upon constitutional rights. 

“ An agitation of that kind, such as we have 
seen industriously prosecuted in the past history 
of our country by the destructive spirit of Abo- 





litionism, can never be productive of aught but 
evil, and is calculated in an eminent degree to 
obscure the glories of the past, to evoke the | 
foulest spirit of discord among the citizens of 
our common country, and also to mar our bril- 
liant future, if not to endanger the existence of 
our cherished Union. A want of fidelity to the 
solemn compacts of the Constitution, and an 
attack upon the rights of the States which are 


excuse. This view of the case, however, is not 
to be confounded with the discussion and settle- 
ment of the Slavery question in our Territory, 
in its bearings upon the formation of our insti- 
tutions. That has been referred to us as an 
open question by the legitimate action of the 
nation, and here it is not only the privilege but 
the duty of every man to speak his opinions 
freely, and enforce them peaceably and fairly. 





“ Advocate and opponent stand on the same 
ground, and must mutually concede to each 
other the identical measures of right which they 
claim for themselves. Freedom of opinion and 
freedom of discussion, without licentiousness | 
are of the very essence of republicanism at all 
cted here. The 
authority of a 

tate Constitution, and the fact of its submis- 
sion to a direct vote of the people of the Ter- 
ritory, indicate that event as a signal occasion 
for the decision of that peculiar question. In 
the mean time, however, a Territorial Legisla- 
ture may undoubtedly act upon the question to 
a limited and partial extent, and may tem- 
porarily prohibit, tolerate, or regulate Slavery 
in the Territory, and in an absolute or modified 
form, with all the force and effect of any other 
legislative act, binding until repealed by the 
same power which enacted it,” 





times, are peculiarly to be res 





Missouri Arrairs.—The friends of Slavery 
in Missouri have lately held a Convention at 
Lexington, in that State, with a view of propa- 
gating their principles by holding up the argu- 
ment of terror to all wicked doubters and dis- 
believers. They recommend the Legislature 
to pass laws retaliating upon Massachusetts and 
other States which have passed laws for the 
protection of the liberty of their citizens against 
the unconstitutional encroachments of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law. 

The string of resolutions adopted is a great 
deal longer than the decalogue, but this is their 
sum and substance. They will amount to noth- 
ing. We regard the present excitement and 
furor in Missouri as a hopeful sign of the times. 
It indicates the presence and pressure of the 
Free Soil element, and may be regarded as the 
expiring struggle of the Demon for breath. The 
fate of Slavery in that great State is sealed, and 
a few brief years will reveal its doom. Missouri 
is the great highway of emigration westward ; 
and the foul stain cannot fail to be washed out 
by the swelling tide. G. 





Lyxcuine 1x Wisconsin.—The people of 
Janesville, Wisconsin, seem envious of the repu- 
tation for savage ferocity acquired by those of 
Sumter county, Alabama, and have essayed a 
faint imitation of the barbarous burning of a 
negro. A man named Mayberry, convicted of 
the murder of Andrew Alger, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, has been hanged by the 
mob. G. 





THE PHILADELPHIA SLAVE CASE. 


We regret that want of space prevents us 
from giving full particulars of the recent slave 
case at Philadelphia. The whole proceedings 
in the case develop a lamentable want of spirit 
and self-respect in the People of Philadelphia, 
as well as a low estimate of the value of liber- 
ty. The laws of Pennsylvania explicitly pro- 
vide that every slave brought into the State, by 
the master or agent, shall be instantly free; 
and yet, here is a case in which a citizen of 
North Carolina boldly attempts to pass through 
the State with his slaves, and would have suc- 
ceeded but for the timely interference of one 
white person, aided by some colored men, but 
wholly unassisted by the police. It is disgrace- 
ful that Pennsylvania has not made every offi- 
cer of the law, and every citizen, responsible 
for the enforcement of this guaranty of public 
Freedom. But, so far from it, the intrepid Mr. 
Williamson and his colored associates are not 
only unsupported by the State authorities, but 
are run down by the bloodhounds of the Feder- 
eral Government, and, from present appear- 
ances, may be mulcted in heavy damages! Oh! 
shame on the nominally free people, where 
such outrageous insolence to the majesty of the 
State can be tolerated for one hour! 

The conduct of the Federal officers, of Judge 
Kane, and the District Attorney, was all that 
could be desired by the negro-drivers of the 
South. They acted as “swift witnesses” in 
behalf of the slaveholder, and showed an alac- 
rity in trampling on the laws of the State and 
the rights of human nature, which was worthy 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill. The District Attor- 
ney, as will be seen below, displayed a brutality 
of spirit not unworthy of Jefferies. 

These supple creatures of Federal power 
seem to think it a monstrous thing, that a dis- 
tinguished slaveholder, a foreign Ambassador, 
cannot be permitted quietly to carry his slaves 
through the Free States, in violation of their 
laws. 

But that which marks the spirit of the men 
more clearly than any words of ours could 
portray it, is the fact that, in default of any 
substantial ground of legal proceedings against 
Williamson, he was bound over on false pre- 
tences—on the pretence that he had been guilty 
of a contempt of court, and of perjury. He 
was not held to bail for having run off Wheel- 
er’s property, because the corrupt officials were 
conscious that the slaves were entitled to free- 
dom ; in fact, that point was never denied; 
and yet these ready tocls of tyranny were will- 
ing to force back the slaves into Wheeler's pos- 
session, by an attempt to frighten those who 
had assisted them to escape. This is fully 
shown by the concluding remark of Kane, that 
“he would also say, at the risk of its being con- 
sidered extra-judicial, that if it is really in the 
power of the defendant to produce the bodies 
of the three persons, it would to him (the 
Judge) appear better for him to do so.” 

This infamous suggestion, of itself, deserves 
impeachment and expulsion from the bench. 

Mr. Wheeler is the Minister to Nicaragua, 
the country which Walker and Kinney are at- 
tempting to conquer for Slavery. There can 
be no doubt but that the smart and smirking 
Wheeler intended to use his official prestige in 
aid of the holy cause of introducing Slavery 
into that country; and since he stopped some 
time in Washington, there can be as little 
doubt that this precious little official knavery 
was known to and approved by the Govern- 
ment. 

But there seems to be a fatality attending 
all these vile and contemptible machinations 
against the freedom and independence of the 
Central Americans. - &. 

From the Philadelphia Bulletin, July 20. 
The slave case has assumed a more serious 


to Ni is the owner of the slaves who 
were on Wednesday afternoon, at Walnut 
It seems that Mr. Wheeler an 


e leave him, and that Permere stolen away 
= km to his and their will. 
esterday, ication was made to Jud 
Kane, in the United States District Court, for 
a writ of habeas corpus, to be directed to Mr, 
Passmore Williamson. The writ was granted, 
and made returnable by three o’clock in the 
afternoon. At that time, Mr. Vandyke pagesre! 
for Mr. Wheeler, and Edward Hopper for re- 


Spondent, Mr. Hopper stated that he had ap- 
| peared at the request of respondent’s father, 


as a mark of res to the summons of the 
Court; that Passmore Williamson had left for 
Harrisburgh on private business. 

Mr. Vandyke replied, that he who had the 
wrongful possession of a person should be pres- 
ent to answer the writ of the Court; but if the 
party were not present, he would ask for an 
alias habeas corpus, returnable at such time as 
the Court might suggest. His Honor then fixed 
this morning at ten o’clock for the return of 
the writ. 

The writ commands Mr. Williamson to bring 
in the bodies of Jane, Dan, and Isaiah, the ser- 
vants of Mr. Wheeler, to await and abide the 
decree of the Court. 

Yesterday afternoon, Deputy United’ States 
Marshals Jenkins and Crossin arrested five col- 
ored men, on the charge of riot and committing 
an assault aod battery on Mr. Wheeler at the 
time of the rescue of the slaves. Their names 
are William Custis, James Martin, J. 8. Ballard, 
Isaiah Moore, and James S. Braddock. The 
prisoners were taken before Alderman Free- 
man, and committed, in default of bail, for a 
further hearing at eleven o'clock this morning. 
This morning, at ten o’clock, the return to 
the writ of alias habeas corpus was made, by 
presence of the body to whom the writ was di- 


tected, Mr. Vandyke appeared on the "ee of 


the United States, and Messrs. Gilpin, Hopper, 
Pierce, and Birney, on the part of the respond- 
ent, 

‘The respondent, Passmore Williamson, Esq., 
made a return to the Court to the effect that 
the bodies of Jane, Daniel, and Isaiah, mention- 
ed in the writ to him directed, were not now, 
and had not been at any time, in the custody, 
power, or possession, of the then respondent. 

Mr. Vandyke briefly stated the facts of the 
case as follows: The Hon. John H. Wheeler is 
a citizen of North Carolina; he has been for 
some time American Minister to a foreign Pow- 
er. He has been at his post in discharge of 
his duties, and was returning to it after a brief 
visit to the United States. He is the owner of 
three colored servants, named Jane, Daniel, 
and Isaiah. 

He was proceeding to New York on Wednes- 
day the 1sth, to embark for Nicaragua, and, 
when on board at the wharf at this city with 
his three servants, the respondent came on 
board and asked those servants, or one of them, 
if they would like to be free. They told him 
that they wished to stay with their master, 
when the respondent and fifteen or twenty col- 
ored persons took them forcibly from the custo- 
dy of their master. The two boys cried to go 
back to Mr. Wheeler, but the respondent here, 
one Passmore Williamson, forced them away. 

The companions and associates of Mr. Wil- 
liamson seized Mr. Wheeler by the throat as 
he was trying to prevent this outrage on his 
property, and said that if he made any resist- 
ance, they would cut his throat. 


The testimony of Wheeler and one or two 
others employed on the boat, or about the 
wharf, accords with the above statement. 


Mr. Vandyke said that if he proved these 
simple facts, he proved the return false. 

The point raised by the opposite counsel, he 
said, was, that the Court would not go behind 
the return; but he asked that the Court now go 
into the question of the committal of the out- 
rage, and prove by evidence the return to be 
false. 

Mr. Hopper, one of the respondent's counsel, 
then asked time to prepare testimony to prove 
the return. 

The Court said, that if the evidence was gone 
into, and a prima facie case was made out, the 
Court must bind over the respondent on a charge 
of perjury, and of course evidence for the de- 
fence could not be taken. He could not agree 
to a postponement. If the facts are as stated by 
the relator, there has been a cruel outrage of a 
most criminal nature. 

Mr. Gilpin, for the respondent, said that they 
wished to stand on the ground of utter nega- 
tion of the possession of the servants at any 
time. 

Mr. Vandyke rose after the above testimony 
had been taken, and, after remarking on the 
evidence and the return which had been made 
by the respondent, said he had two motions to 
make: 1. He moved that the respondent be 
held in bonds for contempt in making a false 
return to the Court; and 2. That the respond- 
ent be held in $5,000, to answer a charge of 
willful perjury. 

Mr. Gilpin asked whether the Court would 
now hear the respondent on the question of con- 
tempt. He was instructed by his client to say 
that evidence could be offered which would put 
a different complexion on the case. 

Judge Kane said he would either hear coun- 
sel on the question as it now stands, or he 
would hear evidence for respondent. 

Mr. Hopper said the motion of the District 
Attorney had taken himself and friends by 
surprise, and he would ask time for considera- 
tion. 

Judge Kane understood that the respondent 
was not willing to take the stand and swear that 
he had further evidence to offer. If the re- 
spondent would make oath that he had such 
evidence in prospect, the Court would consider 
the application for a continuance. 

Mr. Passmore Williamson was then affirmed, 
and testified in substance as follows: After the 
colored people left Dock street in the carriage, 
I saw no more of them; I do not know where 
they are; have had no control over them, nor 
have I had any hand in their escape ; my whole 
connection with the affair was this: I had heard 
that these three persons were in the city, and I 
felt anxious to inform them of their rights; for 
this purpose I went to Bloodgood’s Hotel, where 
I saw a yellow boy; I asked him about the 
I saw that man, (pointing to Mr. Wheeler;) I 
matter, and he told me where the party was ; 
when I went upon the upper deck of the boat, 
approached the colored woman, and asked her 
if she knew her rights—that by law she was 
free; Mr. W. asked me what I wanted; I told 
him my errand; he (Mr. W.) kept interfering, 
and said she knew her rights, and he did not 
want any interference with his affairs ; Mr. W. 
reminded her of her children at home, and 
asked her if she wanted to leave them; she 
replied that she did not, but that she wanted to 
be free; Mr. Wheeler insisted that the woman 
did not want to go; there was an excitement, 
and the children cried; I saw them taken 
away ; the object was secured of enabling them 
to act in accordance with their rights. 

Question by Mr. Vandyke. Was it your eb- 
ject to take them from Mr. Wheeler ? 

Answer. It was, if they desired it. 

Cross-examined. Wm. Still, a colored man, 
first informed me of the matter; he laid upon 
my desk a note containing the facts; I told him 
to go to the wharf and attend to it, that I was 
going out of town; I afterward altered my mind, 
and went to the boat; I was there before Wm. 
Still; I do not know who engaged the carriage; 
I don’t know who had hold of Mr. Wheeler; i 
told Mr. W. I would be responsible to him for 
any damage his rights might sustain. 

Question by Mr. Vandyke. Did you say his 
“rights” or “legal rights?” 

Answer. I do not recollect which I said; no 
man has rights that are not legal rights ; I told 
Still to get the names if he could, and if they 
went to New York, we would telegraph there ; 
he said there was nothing in the way of their re- 
maining here if they wished ; I told him to hurry 
down to the wharf, and see that their wishes 
were complied with ; my first idea was to get 
out @ writ of habeas coypus here; hut, as there 
was no Judge in town, I thought it best to tele- 
graph; I was afraid that, as the boat was start- 
ing, we would not have time to accomplish any- 
thing ; Still said nothing to interfere; when I 
went down to the boat, I saw him talking to Mr. 
Wheeler; he is clerk at the Anti-Slavery Office 
in North Fifth street ; Still was the only person 
on board | knew; I saw him this morning: we 


had 1 fespectin case; we 
conyersed as to @saaty ofthe y; he said 
re Ba de and that ‘wie return, 


; lam the Acting 

Committee of the old Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 

iety ; Mr. Still did nc me at what time 

the returned ; I do not know who got into 
the ; I saw it drive off. 

Mr. Vandyke contended that the respondent’s 

testimony was no testimony at all. -state- 
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Attorney con’ had or pe of tad 
poe ey reach it if he felt dis ° 
he respondent was the ringleader in robbing 
the owner of his ‘property, He then leaves 
pe Ep this morning early has a conference 
ith his companion in crime. 

Mr. Vandyke went on to argue that the re- 
turn to the writ was not only an evasion, but 
absolute falsehood, and that the jes were 
under the control of the respondent. The Dis- 
trict Attorney compared the respondent to a 
pickpocket, who steals a purse, and hands the 
plunder to a confederate. He urged, in con- 
clusion 
himself of contempt, and that he was 
it and for perjury. 

The respondent's counsel, after consultation, 
determined to leave the matter to the Court for 
decision, without argument. 

Judge Kane said the case was so grave, and 
its consequences might be so very grave to the 
respondent, who might even pass into the con- 
dition of a prisoner, that he was desirous, be- 
fore passing upon the two motions, to have 
time for reflection. In the mean time, bail 
might be taken in $5,000, for a further hearing 
on the second motion, (on the charge of per- 
jury,) and the motion for contempt could go 
over. 

He would also say, at the risk of its being 
considered extra-judicial, that if it is really in 
the power of the defendant to produce the 
bodies of the three persons, it would seem to 
him (the Judge) better for him to do so. 
Judge Kane said, in conclusion, that he would 
hold Mr. Williamson in $5,000, for a further 
hearing at the next term of the court, on this 
| week, 

ail was entered. The court room was 
densely crowded with spectators. 


for 





THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The British mail steamer Canada arrived at 
New York on the 20th instant. The following 
is a summary of her news: 


Lord Raglan was buried on the 3d of July, 
“— all the pomp which circumstances permit- 
te 


There are rumors that Pelissier is about to 
be superseded. 

Since the repulse of the 18th June, the Allies 
have been strengthening their advances against 
the Malakoff, and Pelissier’s latest despatch, 
dated July 4th, says his works are progressing 
satisfactorily. 

General Simpson telegraphed on the 4th that 
there was nothing new since his last accounts. 

The main facts have been already stated of 
the unsuccessful attack upon Sebastopol on the 
18th of June. The papers per the Canada con- 
tain further details, including the despatch of 
Pelissier. 

It is stated that General Margan’s French 
division, to attack the fort on the extreme right, 
by the Careening Harbor, commenced the at- 
tack prematurely, and before the other division 
had taken its ground. Margan fell mortally 
wounded, and his division being thrown into 
disorder, the Russians turned their concentra- 
ted fire upon the next division, as it came up 
under General Brunet, and shattered it badly. 
Brunet also fell. Orders were then given to 
withdraw the troops into the trenches, although 
General Autevane had meanwhile reached the 
Malakoff Tower. The retreat was effected with 
good order, but with great loss. 

When Lord Raglan saw the defeat of the first 
French division, he hastily ordered an attack 
on the Redan, to effect a diversion in favor of 
the French, although it was previously intend- 
ed that the British should not attack until the 
French should have captured the Malakoff, in- 
asmuch as the Malakoff’s guns commanded the 
Redan. So far as civilians at a distance could 
judge, Lord Raglan’s order to attack was a 
great error, for the British storming party, not 
being sufficiently strong to carry the works, 
were repulsed with much slaughter. A curious 
incident is, that General Eyre, with 2,000 Brit- 
ish troops, penetrated into the suburbs of Se- 
bastopol itself, and held possession of the 
houses in one street for 17 hours; but being to- 
tally unsupported, he retired at night-fall. The 
inference is, that had the assault been general, 
or systematically planned, the city would have 
fallen, or at least its first line of defence might 
have been carried. 

French letters of June 23d say that the 
army was full of confidence. The approaches 
were pushing forward to the Malakoff Tower, 
and a French battery of 30 guns was nearly 
completed, in front of the Careening Bay, to 
keep off the Russian ships, their fire having 
occasioned much loss on the 18th. 

Vienna papers say that Gortchakoff had sent 
for 24,000 more men, as he had reinforced 
Liprandi’s army with another division. 

he Turks and Sardinians, under Omer Pa- 
sha and General Marmora, have made excur- 
sions in the lateral valleys of the Tchernaya, 
without meeting resistance. 

Numerous works of art, captured from the 
Kertsch museum, and from Gen. Wrangel’s 
private collection, are on their way to Paris. 

The Turco-British contingent force, now 
numbering 6,000 men, is in camp, near Do- 
musdere. 

Careful estimates show that this war has 
already cost half a million of lives, and yet no 
decisive battles have taken place. 

A despatch from Berlin, dated July 4th, 
states that the town of Nystadt, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, has been bombarded 
and destroyed. 

Russian accounts, under date of June 19th, 
say the allied flotilla of 180 guns fired for eight 
hours against the batteries at the mouth of the 
Narva, without effect, and then withdrew to 
Seskar Island. 

June 20.—The Allies made a descent on 
Kotha Island, destroyed the telegraph, and 
burnt the Government stores. 

June 21.—Some of the allied steamers took 
soundings in Nystadt Roads, while others fired 
some hours on Port Revel, without doing any 
material injury. 

June 22 and 23.—Occasional shots were ex- 
changed between gun-boats employed in shore 
and the Revel batteries. 

The Journal of St. Petersburgh publishes a 
correspondence respecting the recent affair at 
Hango, stating that the flag of truce was not 
visible, and accusing the English of making 
improper uses of flags of truce generally. 

uly 5.—The bulk of the allied squadron was 
off Cronstadt. 

England.—The business before Parliament 
was not of an important nature. 

Messrs. Roebuck and Duncombe had asked 
for a committee of inquiry into the alleged bru- 
tal conduct of the police at the Hyde Park dem- 
onstration against the Sunday Trading bill, but 
were refused. 

On Friday night, Mr. Milner Gibson asked 
the Government for an explanatian as to Lord 
John Russell’s recent conduct at Vienna, in 
stating, among other thiugs, that Great Britain 
never contemplated a restoration of Poland 
and Hungary. Messrs. Cobden, Roebuck, and 
D’ Israeli, all attacked Lord John, after which 
the matter was dropped. 

Gen. Peel was to move the proven question 
against Mr. Roebuck’s vote of cengure. 

Lord Elgin, it is said, will be appointed Post- 
master General, 

Mr. Peterson, the Russian Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Lisbon, was recently discovered on 
board an English steamer, returning from 
Southampton to Lisbon, he haying been on a 
secret mission to France and England. The 
American Minister to Portugal, they say, rec- 
ognised him. 

France.—On the 5th of July, the Legisla- 
ture voted the loan of 750,000,000 francs. In 
addition to this loan, an increase of taxation 
is Lai pc namely, one-third increase of duty 
on r gir ten per cent. on railway passen- 
gers and goods, and a new war “decime” of 
indirect tian is expected will 
seventy millions of francs per annum. 

The Emperor’s speech has been vetoes 
commented on, but on the whole is regarde 
favorably. The hit at Austria is considered as 
well merited. It is reported that the Austrian 
Minister has asked an explanatign, — 

Spain—A 4 h, via Marseilles, dated 
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National Guard had refused to march, and the 
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The Spanish Government is loud in its praise 
of Napoleon, and contrasts his exertions in the 
cause of order with Louis Phillippe’s duplicity. 
Various indications show that Napoleon is man- 
ufacturing political capital in Spain. 

Italy.—In Sardinia, much depression of feel- 
ing exists, on account of the mortality that has 
befallen the Sardinian troops in the Crimea. 
Turkey appoints a resident Minister to Sar- 


ia. 

Prussia.—The King is recovering from his 
recent indisposition. 

COMMERCAL INTELLIGENCE. 

In the Liverpool cotton market, the depression 
noticed at the departure of the Arago, and which 
was attributed mainly to the last advices from 
the United States, still continued, and the mar- 
ket closed dull at about 3d. below the quota- 
tions of the previous Friday. The week’s busi- 


which was on speculation. 

Breadstuffs.—F avorable weather and good 
crop prospects caused a dul] market, but prices, 
except for Indian corn, which is ls. 6d. @ 2s. 
lower, are generally unchanged. Western Ca- 
nal flour is quoted at 40s. @ 40s. 6d. 
Provisions show no material variation from 
former rates, and only a limited business was 
going forward. Lard, however, was rather 
higher. 

he London money market was easy, al- 
though rates were scarcely so cheap as before 
the publication of the new French loan. 
Consols closed at 914. 


A Know Nothing demonstration took place 
at Cincinnati, a night or two since, the object 
of which was to protest against the nomination 
of Mr. Chase. The Gazette states that the 
number present fell far short of what was an- 
ticipated—there not being present more than 
three thousand, including Democrats and Free- 
Soilers. It may be regarded as a failure; and 
the Conservative Philadelphia American well 
remarks, that the resolutions adopted, by their 
Pro-Slavery character, will be of great benefit 
to Mr. Chase. No rational man doubts his 
triumphant election, after this Hindoo fizzle. 


Mr. Sumner, the eloquent Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, narrowly escaped with his life, from 
a fall from a buggy a few days ago. The acci- 
dent happened near Rock Island, Illinois. 
One of his legs was seriously hurt, and his toe 
crushed. It is gratifying to learn that the 
spinal region is uninjured! 





FROM MICHIGAN. 


RicuLanD, Katamazoo Co., Micu., 
July 18, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Know Nothingism in this State shows but 
very little life. Its principal organs have fall- 
en into the hands of favorers of the Republican 
movement; and, although the Order sent its 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention, I do 
not think it has any intention of abiding by its 
action. I admire your manly course, and, i 
doubt not, many of those who have discontinu- 
ed the Hra will renew their subscriptions when 
they return to reason. 

I hope they may not long injure Freedom’s 
and their own interests by blindness. 





From the Cincinnati Gazetie. 


MR. JOLLIFFE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Jolliffe in relation to the treat- 
ment he received in South Carolina. We have 
abstained from making any comment on the 
newspaper paragraphs we have published, un- 
til we should have the facts fully before us. 
From this communication, as well as from a 
conversation with Mr. Jolliffe, we are satisfied 
that there was no disposition to treat him dis- 
respectfully on the part of the people, with the 
exception of a very small number of persons: 

Messrs. Editors: As something has been 
stated in newspapers respecting my treatment 
in South Carolina, it is due to some gentlemen 
in that State that I make a correct statement. 

On the 29th of June I went to Barnwell, in 
Barnwell district, South Carolina, delivered a 
letter of introduction to a gentleman in that 

lace, and put up at a hotel. The next morn- 
ing, 1 was informed, by a gentleman who call- 
ed on me for that purpose, that, near the town, 
there was a meeting of some persons from the 
country, to consult in reference to myself, but 
that they had been persuaded not to molest 
me. 

After breakfast, I was met in the hall of the 
hotel by two men, Captain Walker and John 
Mixon, who stated that it was their purpose to 
take me back to Williston, and that a buggy 
was ready for me at the door. They assured 
me that 1 would be treated as a gentleman, and, 
upon my invitation, went into my room. I 
locked the door; Mixon seemed a little alarm- 
ed, but I pointed to my pen-knife, lying on a 
stand, and assured him it was my only weapon, 
and reminded him that they were two to one. I 
then explained to them the purpose of my vis- 
it. I agreed to go with them as soon as I should 
pay my bill. When that was done, Col. Bar- 
ney H. Brown (to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction from Rev. Joseph T. Robert, of 
Zanesville) and other gentlemen took Walker 
and Mixon aside, and, after some conversation, 
induced them to forego their purpose of taking 
me from Barnwell. Col. Brown and others 
then returned to me, and tald me that I had 
the privilege of remaining in Barnwell till I 
could transact my business. I replied, that 1 
claimed it as a right, and wanted no privilege. 
I was then told that it was objected to me that 
I was an Abolitionist. I said to them, “I am 
an Abolitionist to the very core of my heart.” 
After that, several gentlemen called to see me, 
and I was treated not merely with kindness, 
but with marked civility and respect. I feel 
myself greatly indebted to Col. Brown and 
other gentlemen of the town for their kindness. 

The whole outcry against me was raised, I 
believed, by heirs and debéors of Elijah Willis’s 
estate, hoping, perhaps, to frighten me from 
the discharge of my duty, and perhaps with the 
silly expectation of having some influence upon 
their courts in the adjudication of a controver- 
sy respecting the will. 

I stayed in Barnwell until my lawyer told me 
there was nothing more that needed my per- 
sonal attention, then returned to Williston, 
and remained there till nine o’clock Monday 
morning, when I took the cars and went to Vir- 

inia, on a visit to my mother, and returned 
ome. JOHN JOLLIFFE. 

Cincinnati, July 16, 1855, . 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Rev. JOSEPH E, KING, A. M., Principal. 
Rey. H, B, TAYLOR, Steward. 


TWENTY PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 
Mammoth Brick Buildings, 


WITH MALE AND FEMALE DEPARTMENTS, 
In the estimation of intelligent visiters, 


Unequalled by any Seminary Edifice in the 
Country. 


PECIAL FACILITIES in Ancient and Modern Lan- 

guages, and in Music. ; 
Fall Term begins Aug. 16; Winter Term, Dec. 6. 
Board, furnished rooms, prepared fuel, washing, tuition 
in common English, and incidentals, in advance for the 
whole Term of fourteen weeks, $20, 
Excursion trains, at reduoed fare, on the first and the 
last day af cach Term. 
Those who desire superior facilities for a thorough edu- 
cation, commercial, 1, or or » and are 
capable of keeping wholesome ruies, are invited to apply for 
catalogues, or for board, to the Principal. 

Fort Edward, N. Y., July 24, 1955. 447 


IOWA LANDS, 


APITALISTS pan rere wishing to make invest- 
/ ments in IOWA LANDS, can de so through the un- 
ersigned. Holders of Land Warrants can have them 
loaned to actual settlers, on one and two years time, at 

















FORTY PER CENT. | ; and as the title is in 
the person Warrants, the investment is 
Wau safe. pom pe > Spee pertain- 

Land Agoae P atten: "i 

Ww 4 STEVENS & CO., Bankers, 
’ Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
Bank of alba = Coghen ae: 
of Alban ry. ork. 

J. M. Clarke & Co., Washington, D.C. 

Sot & , Sergent —— Towa. jowa 

Gity Bank of Racine, Wisconsi 447 





SICAL AND CHEMICAL AP- 
vigngeee st PARATUS, 


MARUEASTURIR FY Silsonrtane Aut 
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ENT ete ta any part of the United States, on re- 
says Ss enipt of itteen dollars Cc. B. WARRIN 
446 Poughkeepsie, 


New York. 


ness amounted to 45,000 bales, one quarter of 


MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MAREET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 24, 1855. 


Flour, Howard Street - - - 9.75 
Flour, City Mills - - - - - 8.62 
Bye Flour - - + - ++ + 7.25 
Core Mast + + + 45 
eat, White - - --- - 1.70 
Wheat,red- - - - - + - 1.65 
Corn, white- - ---- - 1.02 
ay ellow - +++ + + 93 
ye, Pennsylvania - - - - 1.25 
Rye, Virginia- - - - + + 1.10 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia- 56 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - + 57 
CloverSeed - + + ~ + - 17.60 @ 7. 
Timothy Seed - - - - - - 3.75 @ 
Hay, Timothy- - - - - + 26.00 
Ee a eee ee ee 
ergy mo i » itwebta 26 
Bacon, Shoulders. - . - - %@ 
Bacon, Sides - - - ~~ « 10}@ 
Bacon,Hams---.-.- 12) 
Pork, Mess- - - - - - - 19.25 
Pork, Prime - - - - - - 16.25 
Beef, Mess - - - - - . - 18.25 
Lard,inbarrele - - - -- li 
in k bid dee Oo ees o a Gy 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - 
Wool, Washed- - . - 25 
Wool, Pulled - - - - - 20 
Wool, Fieece, common - - 25 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 86 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 30 
Butter, Western, in kegs - - 13 
Butter, Roll --- +--+ - 14 
Cheese ~ +--+ ++ = 9(a 
Coffee, Rio- - - - - + 103 
Coffee, Java - ---+--+- 4 





NEW YORE MAREET, 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 24, 1856. 
Flour, State brands - - - - $7.87 @ 8.25 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 10.75 (@12.50 
Flour, Western - - - - - 8.75 @ 9.00 


Flour, Southern - - - - - 9.75 (@10.37 
Rye Flour - - - + + + + 7.25 @ 8.50 
Corn Meal - - - - - - 450 @ 0.00 
Wheat, white - - - - 1.90 @ 0.00 
Wheat, red- - - - - + 175 @ 180 
Corn, white- - - - +--+ -+- 89 @ 90 
Corn, yellow - - - - - 89 00 
Pe er ees 8 et 
Oats - - - +--+ +e = 50 @ 62 
CloverS8eed - - - - - + 6.12 @ 6.50 
Timothy Seed - - - - + 4.25 @ 0.00 
Bayi Ss iae ae oe LOO LI2 
Hops- - - - - : - 2$@ 2% 
Bacon, Shoulders - - : 14 8 
Bacon, Sides - - + + + = se 7 
Bacon, Hams - : 94 10 
Pork, Mess- - - - - + + 19.62 @i9.68 
Pork, Prime -*- - - - - 16.75 0.00 
Beef - - «+ + © © + 10.75 (@11.00 
Lard,in barrels - - - - - 103 11 
Lard, in kegs - Oe tebe RR 11} 
Butter, Western - - - - - 13 17 
Butter, State - - - avery TREE 20 
Cheese - - - i PAislie 6 OF 
Coffee, Rio - - - 10 114 
Coffee, Java - - - - - 1444 00 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - - 93@ 12 
Wool, Washed- - - - - - 40 42 
Wool, Pulled - - - - - - 28 34 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 26 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - 424 60 


Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 29.50 (@31.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - - - 1.15 0.00 
Lime,common - wiile 83 @ 0.00 





SALE OF DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 


AmOng the hundreds of letters, certificates, and orders, 
received by the proprietors of this medicine, the following 
are selected to show its character, and the effect of ite 
use in a distant part of the West. 


Royalton, Boone Co., Ind., May 10, 1850. 
GENTLEMEN: I write to you to solicit an agency for the 
invaluable Vermifuge you prepare. Some time since, [ 
purchased one dozen vials of Mr. C. Edy, and prescribed 
it in my practice ; and it proved so effectual in the expul- 
sion of worms, that no other preparation will satisfy the 
citizens of this village and vicinity. Please send me one 
gross of the Vermifuge immediately. 
Yours, &c., 
Messrs. J. Kipp & Co. 


SAMUEL ROSS. 


New Providence, Tenn., July 1, 1851. 
Please send the Vermifuge for us as soon as possible, 
as we are nearly out, and the demand for it is very great. 
We believe it to be the best Vermifuge ever invented. 


PORTER & DYCUS. 
Messrs. J. Kip & Co. 





Purchasers will please be careful to ask for Dr. Mc- 
Lane’s celebrated Vermifuge, and take none else. All other 
vermifuges, in comparison, are worthless. Dr. McLane’s 
genuine Vermifuge, also his celebrated Liver Pills, can 
now be had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States and Canada. | 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


Proofs of the great superiosity of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam 
pour in from all parts of the country. 

Oxford, New Haven Co., Conn., Jan. 4. 

Dear Sir: Having witnessed the effects of WISTAR’S 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY in the case of one of 
my neighbors, who has been for several years seriously 
afflicted with the phthisic, general pulmonary weakness, 
bleeding of the lungs, &¢., I have been induced toask you 
to send me some of the medicine. 

My neighvor, referred to above, lately had a violent at- 
tack of bleeding at the lungs and distress in breathing. 
He tried a bottle of the Wild Cherry, which has produced 
a most salutary and favorable effect. At his instance, and 
several others laboring under like complaints, I have 
been induced to make this request. By attending to the 
above immediately, you will oblige the afflicted, and also 

Yours, &c., HENRY DUNHAM. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders should be 
addressed, and for sale by all Druggists. 5 











FAMILY AND DAY SCHOO 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
At Norwich, Conn, 


C. B. WEBSTER, A. M., M. D., PRINCIPAL. 

OCATION.—Norwich is known to be one of the most 

{ beautiful and healthy towns in New England, com- 

bining to an unusual degree the advantages of both city and 
country. ' 

Day School.—The Day School, under the present Princi- 

pal, has been in operation during the last nine years. For 

the past three years, Boarding has been connected with it. 


Family Department.—Mrs. Webster, who has had long 
experience in teaching and in the training of young ladies, 
will give her undivided care to the interests of the Institu- 
tion. A large and commodious house, pleasantly situated, 
will be open on the first of April next, where the school 
will be continued, with increased facilities for the comfort 
and improvement of the pupils. Every effort will be made 
to enforce habits of order and punctuality, to inculeate a 
truly lady-like deportment in every particular, and to throw 
around the members of the family the influences of a tell. 
ordered Christian home. 


Juvenile Department.— For the very young, who may hare 
been deprived of parental care, our endeavor will be to pro- 
vide a home which shail, as far as possible, supply the loss 
they have sustained. The number will never be so large 
that each individual may not receive the particular super- 
vision of the heads of the family, 

Physical Training —A watchful care will be exercised 
over the physical as well as mental culture of the pupils— 
constant reterenee being had to peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and constitution. Whatever the intellectual attain- 
ments, but little can be enjoyed or accomplished in life 
without a sound physical system. Abundant opportunity 
will be afforded tor retired exercise in the open air ; there wiil 
also be given lessons and practice in calisthenic e ise, 
so admirably adapted to promote grace of motion and de- 
velopment of form. 


Sessions and Ve 








—There will be a vacation of six 
weeks from the last Wednesday of July. The remainder 
of the year will be divided into sessions of eleven weeks 
each, separated by short v ti Boarding scholars 
can remain during the short vacations, ifthey wish, with- 
out extra charge. Pupils will be received at any time, but 
for no shorter period than one-half the academic year. 
Notice of removal will be expected at least one month be- 
fore the time of leaving. 
TERMS, 

For Board, including fuel, lights, washing, &c., and for 
Tuition in all the branches of a thorough English Educa- 
tion, with the Ancient Lan s, $200 per ann., i quar- 
terly payments. Extras—ihe Modern Languages, Music, 
Drawing, and Oil Painting, at the charge of their teachers. 
Use of Piano per quarter, $3. 3 
It may be stated, for the information of those parents 
who wish to place their sons and daughters near each 
other, that there is also in Norwich a amily School for 
Boys, of the highest order, under the charge of the Rev. 


2. tt. 
Charlies E. Abbo' eisrian, 
Rev. Alvan Bond, D, D. Norwich, 
Rev. G. B. Cheever, D. D., New York. 
Rev. H. P. Norwich. ° ; } 
Rev. A.C, Washburn, ent Amesiene Bible Society. 
Rev. John P. Gulliver, Norwich. 
Rev. W. F. Morgan, Rector Christ Church, Norwich. 
‘ D. D., Concord, N. H. 
Rev. C. P. Bush, Norwich. ‘ 
Rev. Chs. E. Ab Prin. Boy’s roa School, Norwich. 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever, Greenport, L. 1, 
iret. John D. P. State Supt, Com. Schools. 
on 8. Foster, U. 8. Senator, Norwich. 
lorwich, 








of EI M. D., Eiitor of the 
Tose be ea 


Terns made known on application to Dr, MEAD, Cn: 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.|,. 


Era. ~~ Tex 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION, 
In its Precise Relation te American Politics. 
A Speech deli 2 before @ State Bir tion at Tri vi oli 


s 


BY THE HON, G. W. JULIAN, 


{CONCLUDED.] » 


Mr. i if Christianity teaches the 
brotherhood of all men, and the breaking of 





every yoke, what sort of a God do these chuge 
worship, and what sort of a— mn i 
them? How much better, inthe 
facts, is our boasted ism, the 


Romanism we are so eager to destroy? How 
much worse is the Catholic priest of 


the Pope ; than 
ant clergyman, who could send his own mother 
or brother into S' , in testimony of his al- 
legiance to the lower law, or write such a book 
as “ The South Side View of American Sla- 
very?” And how is it, sir, that the zeal of our 


Northern Know N waxes so strong 
against “ Babylonian inations,” whilst 


here we have a Native American Babylon, up: 
held by our Protestant sects, whose infernal 
sway over three millions and a half of buman 
beings, for whom Christ died, makes the 

tions of Rome dwindle into perfect insignifi- 
cance, whilst it strengthens the arm of Despot- 
ism, and stifles the voice-of Freedom, through- 
out the world? a 

Sir, I submit that our Protestantism should 
perform a lvstration, to purify itself from this 
transcendent wickedness, before it attempts 
any new assault upon an outward foe. It 
should be ashamed to raise the alarm at the 
spread of Popery and false doctrine, whilst it 
outrages Heaven by its impious denial of the 
first lesson of Christianity. It should slacken 
its zeal in building up its power, until it ceases 
to fill the ranks of infidelity, and turn religion 
itself into scorn, by its revolting espousal of 
“the vilest system of o i at ever saw 
the sun.” It should not strain at the gnat of 
American Catholicism, whilst it swallows down 
at one gulp the huge camel of American Sla- 
very. In a word, it should speedily enter upon 
the work of a thorough repentance, by faith- 
fully applying its own professed principles in 
the cure of its own sins; and its example, as I 
have already insisted, will radiate an influence 
far more potent, in checking the power of Jesu- 
itism, than any organized secret machinery 
can possibly wield. 

In the next place, I oppose this new Order, 
on account of its proscription of foreigners. 
The whole number of these now in the United 
States is only about 2,000,000; and the whole 
number of foreigners and their descendants, 
from the year 1790 to 1850, is only about 
4,000,000. The entire foreign vote of 1850 
was only 270,430. This political and social 
element among us, so alarming to many, is 
mingled with-our native population, now num- 
bering, say 25,000,000, and spreading over a 
territory reaching from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Experience has shown that we need the 
help of our emigrants, in developing the physi- 
cal resources of the country, and building up 
the interests of Freedom and Free Labor, 
whilst they need the opportunity we tender 
them of becoming owners of the soil, and valu- 
able citizens of the Republic, instead of the 
starving vassals of foreign despots. Let them 
come. Trodden down by kingly power, and 
hungering and thirsting ahor the righteousness 
of our free institutions, let them have a wel- 
come on these shores.. Their motive is a very 
natural and at the same time an honorable 
one, that of bettering their lot. They prefer 
our country and its Government to every other, 
however poorly enlightened that preference 
maybe. “ The foreigner,” says Gerrit Smith, 
“has given one great proof of possessing an 
American heart, which our native could not 
give; for whilst our native became an Ameri- 
can by the accident of birth, the emigrant be- 
came one by choice; whilst our native may be 
an American, not from any preference for 
America, the emigrant has proved that he pre- 
fers our country to every other.” To proscribe 
him on account of his birthplace is as mean 
and cowardly as to proscribe him for his reli- 
gious faith or the color of his skin. It is the 
rankest injustice, the most downright inhuman- 
ity, and can only be defended by the most 
drivelling sophistry. The celebrated Dr. Lie- 
ber, in a late letter, commenting on the fallacy 
that adopted citizens are less American in fee!- 
ing than our natives, uses this language: 

“ Among the most eminent or most widely 
useful American divines, there have always 
been, and are to this day, many born on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The same will be 
found to be the case, if you examine the list of 
great advocates and of American statesmen 
throughout the land.. The same is true of 
teachers, authors, philosophers, of physicians, 
of editors and artists, merchants, artisans and 
farmers, of navigators and architects, of manu- 
facturers and inventors.” 

He insists that throughout all history, an- 
cient and modern, we will find among the most 
devoted and patriotic citizens, names of foreign 
birth. Hear him adduce his facts: 

“ Has any mind shed greater lustre on illus- 
trious Athens than Aristotle? Aristotle was a 
foreigner, and came to Attica when seventeen 
years old. Has there been any Spaniard more 
Spanish than Columbus? Columbus was a 
Genoese. Has there been a Frenchman more 
French than Napoleon, and Cuvier, and Con- 
stant? Napoleon was an Italian; Cuvier, by 
birth and education, a German; Constant, a 
Swiss. Who carried the Netherlanders through 
the direst war of Independence on record, and 
who founded the Republic of the Netherlands ? 
William of Orange, a German. Has England 
ever had a more English King than William 
Ill, the Netherlander? Has Germany ever 
had a more German leader than Eugene of 
Savoy? Who was Catharine of Russia, that 
made her the great Power? She was a Ger- 
man womaa. Has Oxford ever had a greater 
professor than Erasmus, of Rotterdam? The 
very country in which the Know Nothings now 
revile the foreigner was discovered by Cabot, 
a Genoese, in the service of England. The 

roto-martyr of ok — Revolution was 

ontgomery, an Irishman; so was call- 
ed the father of the American Shetek tock 
Jones, the bold and early captain, was a Scot. 
Were De Kalb, Lafayette, Hamilion, Gallatin 
no Americans? Mark the list of signers, and 
see how many were ‘ foreigners.’ The hue and 
cry against foreigners belongs to Pagan an- 
tiquity, when one word served for foreigner and 
enemy ; but not to Christianity. The very word 
Christianity rebukes Know Nothingism.’ 

Sir, the creed that tries men by the latitude 
and longitude of their birthplace, instead of 
their character, and honors or degrades them 
accordingly, is not only Pagan, but monstrous. 
It insults common sense, and confounds all dis- 
tinction between right and . The Divine 
Founder of our religion teaches God is no 
respecter of persons; that nationalities are of 
Pompe: carey eg onder gsi aretapo 
the accidents manity are ing, 
man is everything. Native Americanism dis- 
cards all this as the foolishness of preaching ; 
ont, ew A clutches its ft moran 
and stabs Christianity to the heart, whines sanc- 
tinoniously over the Pape ye the Papal p: 

“ 


er! — all a ds of 
Anti-Slavery men, who have fe years 
plead for the elevation of the cn ap 


























have the same right to come here as had our 
forefathers. When they have cast in their lot 
with us, let them be treated as Americans, If 
they violate the laws, let them be punished, If 
they demean themselves as good citizens, let 
them be ised as such. Let the heathen | 
spirit of caste be exorcised, in our dealings with 
them as well as the negro. If they give them- 
selves up to intemp unth and a 
life of mere ani , let us strive to enlighten 
and elevate them, as we would our own people 
under like circumstances. If, under the lead of 
foreign raffians or Jesuits, they becomeclannish, 
and inclined to take sides a us, let every 
good citizen rebuke them. If our native dem- 


agogues and pot-house politicians pander to 
thoi ignorancd; for selnall de , let us apply the 
lash to their bare backs, in of the 
deluded forei the vicarious victim of a 
chastisement he does not deserve. In short, 


let the alien races among us be treated accord- 
ing to their deserts, in the light of their num- 

intelligence, and character. Under such 
a policy, demagogues and their tools would soon 
find their true level. Notwithstanding minor 


diversities, we should become, in spirit, one 
people. e solvent power of American ideas 
would melt and fuse the different nationalities 


into one common mass—thus averting the ca- 
lamity of a furious and unending war of races, 
by converting into friends and brethren those 
whom Native Americanism would make per- 
petual aliens and fireside foes in our midst. 
Sir, it is thus manifest, that justice to the 
foreigner and our own true policy as a nation are 
in harmony. We find our duty and advantage 
going hand in hand. I have already said that 
our emigrants are needed here to build up the 
cause of free labor. As a matter of fact, shown 
by the census returns, the growth of the for: 
eign element amorig us has kept pace with that 
of the slave power, and thus prevented that 
more complete supremacy over us which other- 
wise would have been secured. It is some- 
times said, I know, that our foreign vote is 
uniformly thrown on the side of the Pro-Slave- 
ry Democracy; but I answer, that, in this re- 
spect, our adopted citizens are in the company 
of a very large division of our native popula- 
tion, including many enlightened and -good 
men. I answer, further, that voting with the 
Pro-Slavery Democracy is not much worse 
than voting with the Pro-Slavery Whigery, 
which has likewise been willing to receive for- 
eign aid and comfort. I would not disfranchise 
men in either case, however wrong I might re- 
gard their action. 
It is further insisted, that our emigrants are 
intensely hostile to the cause of Freedom, and 
the most inveterate haters of the negro. This, 
at best, can only be partially true. It is re- 
fated by their choice of the free States as their 
home, and by the known opposition of the 
South to their migration to our shores. It is 
contradicted by other facts. The States that 
have been most Anti-Slavery, as Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin, give the larg- 
est foreign vote; whilst those which have been 
most Pro-Slavery, as New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Iowa, and Indiana, give the 
smallest foreign vote. These facts are signifi- 
cant. They account for the prevalence of 
Know Nothingism in the South, where the pro- 
— of foreigners to the native white popu- 
ation is only-as two to one hundred, and prove 
the movement to be, in fact, a crusade against 
the growth of free principles in the Northern 
States ; for the meager force of foreignism in 
the South can obviously oceasion no local mis- 
chief. That Anti-Slavery men, therefore, should 
actively oppose the settlement of foreigners 
among us, or even throw the slightest obsta- 
cles in the way of it, seems to me perfectly un- 
accountable. But were it granted that all the 
emigrants landing on our shores are Pro-Sla- 
very, it would not warrant the policy of pro- 
scription against them. If so, a very large pro- 
portion of our natives would fall within its 
mischief, including very many whose hypocrisy 
in urging this objection is beyond dispute. This 
nation is most undeniably Pro-Slavery. 
Similar reasoning applies to the argument 
often urged, that our emigrants are unfit to 
exercise the privileges of citizenship. That 
this is true of many of them, I do not deny; but 
it is likewise true of many of our natives. 
Foreigners are not the only men among us 
who get drunk ; they are not the only men who 
profane the Sabbath and God’s name; they are 
not the only ruffians and vagabonds ; they are 
not the only pugilists and mobocrats ; they are 
not the only men who can neither read nor 
write; they are not the only men whom dema- 
gogues can dupe. In all that constitutes thor- 
ough viciousness, corruption, brutality, and 
the most stupid incompetency, multitudes of 
our much-lauded native Americans can cope 
tolerably well with our adopted citizens. It 
seems to me that a real patriot should have far 
less desire to see America ruled by Americans, 
than to see Americans themselves improved in 
character, loving justice, thoroughly imbued with 
thespirit of freedom, sternly demanding all rights 
for all, rigidly squaring our democratic theory 
of equality, both in our foreign and domestic 
policy, by the precepts of Christianity, and thus 
making themselves an example and a power 
on the earth. This would be an object worth 
of the purest ambition. Without this qualifi- 
cation, the demand, “ Let America be ruled by 
Americans,” is the meanest of twaddle. . It is 
tantamount to saying, “Let America be ruled 
by slaveholders and doughfaces ; let our Gov- 
ernment continue to espouse the cause of des- 
potism, at home and abroad; let it trample 
upon justice and humanity; let it scoff at the 
Declaration of Independence, and verge farther 
and farther from the landmarks of our Fathers ; 
let nationality, not character, be the touchstone 
of merit.” Sir, if any class is to be disfran- 
chised, the rule ought to be, “ Let America be 
overned by the intelligent and the virtuous ;”’ 
for, on principle, the vicious and ignorant for- 
eigner should fare precisely as well as the 
vicious and ignorant native. 
Lastly, I wage war against Know Nothing- 
ism because it ignores the Slavery issue, and 
thus becomes the ical foe of the Anti- 
Slavery cause. . Nothing could have been more 
wisely planned or more opportunely concocted 
by the slaveholders and their allies. Having 
sown the wind, in the passage of the Nebraska 
bill, something must be done to avoid reaping 
the whirlwind. They saw the Northern sky 
darkened by omens of a coming tempest, and 
something must be done to break its surges. 
The people could no longer be humbugged 
about banks and tariffs; the old party fines 
were crumbling, and own ged the people to 
escape from their political keepers; and the 





great crisis between Slavery and Freedom was 
rapidly and unmistakably approaching. All 


were turning to the struggle which at 

stoned inevitable, Sir dees eepbede, faction 
with the tactics of the slaveholder, believe that 
the birth of the Know Nothing Order, just at 
this crisis, was an accident? There is both 
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of our cause may have united with Know Noth- 
ingism, in the hope of thus more effectually aid- 
ing the slave. This does not cure the evil re- 

ing a false course. We have recently 
learned through the public or of a pious at- 


by serving it on like principles. We smite it 
to the earth, instead ponies it with power. 
This is a moral necessity, and it need not sur- 


Rock therefore, to: the ravages of Know 
Cdlagien Senaitng uite visible throughout 


the North. That it has done much mischief to 
the cause of Freedom in Ohio, I think will not 
be denied. It has laid it prostrate in Indiana. 
The editor of its leading organ, having deter- 
mined last year that America must be ruled by 
Americans, and that the Slavery question was 
no longer worthy of any special attention, sold 
his subscription list to a Whig establishment 
for “a job-oflice,” and sammarily discontinued 
his yen The Order having ignored the ques- 
tion of Slavery, our friends who joined it wereng 
nored likewise, to which they meekly submitted. 
In the Anti-Nebraska campaign of last year, 
swayed by an impelling desire for fusion, they 
were generally willing to accept a position of 
entire subordination, and even of silence, under 
the captains who commanded them, lest the 
pro-slavery prejudices of the peagle should be 
aroused, cae their otherwise hopeful anti-slave- 
ry progress hindered! In many localities, our 
cause was so complicated with county offices 
and peculiar local arrangements, that it was 
not thought wise for an Anti-Slavery man to of- 
ficiate in its service, and consequently it was 
handed over to the tender mercies of its foes. 
As a part of this policy, the public repudiation 
of our principles by the Anti-Nebraska party 
was submitted to, and, one backward step hav- 
ing prepared the way for another, the finale of 
the matter is, that while the people have not 
been converted to our doctrines, we ourselves 
are paralyzed and dumb—many secretly sigh- 
ing to escape from their unfortunate environ- 
ment, but unable to see the way of deliverance. 
And the same pernicious results, though .per- 
haps in a less a will be seen in due sea- 
son, wherever the Order has seduced men into 
its embrace. Time will test the truth of what I 
say, and prove, I doubt not, that years of ardu- 
ous and discouraging labor will be needed to 
recover the strength we have lost, and the ad- 
vantage we have foolishly thrown away, by our 
ill-fated connection with a movement which de- 
manded our unhesitating frowns from the be- 
ginning. 
And now, sir, in conclusion, what is to be 
done? What is the demand and what the hope 
of the hour? How shall we make the Anti- 
Slavery cause more thoroughly understood, and 
the woes of Slavery more deeply felt, by the 
ople? I have already indicated my answer. 
Tet the true friends of our movement find each 
other out, and stand together as one man. Let 
our friends who have been led in an evil hour 
to affiliate with Know Nothingism immediately 
retrace their steps, and oppose it just as they 
oppose Slavery itself. Let those who have re- 
mained outside of the Order continue their war- 
fare against it. Let it be distinctly understood, 
that an Anti-Slavery man is of necessity the en- 
emy of Caste, Bigotry, and Proscription. Let 
the brotherhood of all men, without regard to 
race, color, religion, or birthplace, be the plat- 
form on which all may gather; and let us 
speedily organize our forces for a genuine con- 
test with our foe. Let us thus determine how 
little, as well as how much, was achieved for 
the slave in the late elections; what was done 
for the cause by honest and hard fighting, and 
what was done against it by the arts of mere 
diplomacy, in temporarily uniting opposite 
and irreconcilable elements in an empty and 
deceptive triumph. Let us be steadfast in our 
work, endeavoring to impart something of per- 
manence to the organization we may adopt, as 
necessary to success, and thus shunning that 
instability that would form a new party, with a 
new name, for every campaign, and thus fritter 
away our strength in the fickleness of our 
schemes, instead of husbanding it for effective 
service. Let us not be troubled about the 
smallness of our numbers, but solicitons only 
for the honor of our cause, as the sure means 
of its triumph, firmly trusting that, through our 
fidelity, the right result will come. Let us not 
strive after any personal ends or transient suc- 
cess, but so act, in reference to this great cause, 
that the calm and final judgment of future 
times shall be awarded in our favor. “The 
passions which influence us,” says a great wri- 
ter, “the sophistries which delude us, will not 
last forever. The paroxysms of faction have 
their appointed season; even the madness of 
fanaticism is but fora day. The time is com- 
ing when our conflicts will be to others what 
the conflicts of our fathers are to us; when our 
priests who convulse the State, and our politi- 
cians who make a stalking-horse of the Church, 
will be no more than the Harleys and Lachev- 
erells of a by-gone day.” Sir, if we are anima- 
ted by such a spirit as this, we shall not doubt 
that God will smile upon our labors, and hand 
us down to our graves in peace; but we shall 
be sustained by an assured faith, at every step 
of our progress, whatever may for the time be- 
tide us or our cause, that 


“Truth shall triumph at the last, 
For round and round we run; 

And ever the Right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 





For the National Era. 


TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


How oft in fitful visions thou 

Dost mock my weary, weeping eyes! 
Nay, smilest full upon me now, 

The brightest star in upper skies! 


Let storms arise and lightnings play, 
My precious things beneath the wave, 

Hope’s Anchor torn from earth away— 
Thou lightest all beyond the grave. 


Like thine, no star of other sphere 

Could cheer the heart or catch the eye; 
No star of Bthlehem, so clear, 

Shines o’er the Cross, and guides on high. 


How dark is earth without thee, Mother! 
This icy clime, how drear and chill! 
This aching heart its pain must smother, 

And suffer on in silence still! 


Yet sorrow, like our Northern clime, 
A hardier race must e’er secure; 
Its harvests ripen for all time, 
And larger thought and sense mature. 


Then let me love the motherless, 
And clasp them to my warin embrace, 
Nor smile on him who dares oppress, 
Because he finds a fallen race! 


Thus let me learn the bliss of life, 
To wipe away the falling tear, 

To shield the weak from toil and strife, 
And cause the tyrant crouch in fear. 


I live in Memory’s Holy Land, 
A Mother’s arms about me still, 

Yet would not here one moment stand 
In silence o’er this giant ill. 


Hanover, O., June 15, 1855. 


Coy. 
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“MIGRATION AND IMPORTATION ” —“SUPPRES- 
SION OF INSURRECTION” —“DOMESTIC VIO- 
LENCE.” gare " 

To the Friends of American Liberty : 

I have already disposed of tux two—THE 
ONLY Livine clauses of the Constitution cited 
by the slaveholders as being concessions to 
Slavery, guaranties of Slavery, or compromises 
with it. A decent regard for the memory of 
the DECEASED may, however, require of us some 
notice of the clause that was predestined, by 
‘the good will and pleasure of its parents, the 
sovereign people, to expire at the age of twen- 
ty years. - 

“The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may 
be imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person.”—Ar?. I, Sec. 9, 
Clause 1. 

This clause, like the others cited in support 
of Slavery, would never have been supposed to 
refer either to the slaves or to the slave trade, 
had slaves and the slave trade been unknown 
in this country, or accounted illegal. It makes 
no direct mention of Slavery or of the slave 
trade. The terms employed do not describe 
either the one or the orther. It speaks only 
of “ persons” —and persons cannot be slaves. 


fore, it cannot, in a legal interpretation of the 
instrument, be applied to the slave trade. 
Neither can we decide that such was the inten- 
tion of the clause, if we adhere to the rule of 
the Supreme Court, that “the intention must 
be collected from the words.” The words do 
not say so. They say what cannot consist with 
it, without wresting the words from their ac- 
customed meaning. We cannot thus decide 
without transgressing that other rule of the 
Supreme Court, so often cited : 

“Where rights are rey tee where funda- 
mental principles are overthrown, where the 
general system of laws is departed from, the 
intention must be expressed with irresistible 
clearness, to induce a court of justice to sup- 
pose a design to effect such objects.” 

The common-law rule, that “where the 
question is doubtful, the decision must be in 
favor of liberty,’ would forbid any construe- 
tion of this clause (if doubtful) against liberty. 
And so do several other legal rules of interpre- 
tation before cited. 

The common construction of the clause 
stands wholly on the unfounded assumption 
that there was a legalized slave trade and a 
legalized Slavery when the Constitution was 
framed and adopted. As soon as the imposture 
of their legality is exploded, the common con- 
struction of the clause evanishes at once. 

To illustrate my meaning. The common 
construction makes the clause preclude Con- 
gress from prohibiting the foreign slave trade 
prior to 1808. Now, suppose Congress had 
prohibited it in 1800. — a slave trader 
to have been captured, and to have been pros- 
ecuted under the statute. The cause comes 
into court. Defendant pleads that Congress 
had no right, under the Constitution, to pro- 
hibit the trade, until 1808. How will he make 
it appear? The general scope, design, object, 
and aim of the Constitution are evidently 
against Slavery and the slave trade. The oid 
Continental Congress, as well as several of the 
States, had passed strong resolutions against it. 
The States had, accordingly, restrained it. Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina had been particularly 
forward in these measures. “ Articles of As- 
sociation” between the States had been entered 
into and signed by the delegates of the several 
States, at Philadelphia, with Peyton Randolph, 
of Virginia, at their head, October 20, 1774, 
containing the following: 

“THAT WE WILL NEITHER IMPORT NOR PUR- 
CHASE ANY SLAVE imported after the first day of 
December next; AFTER WHICH TIME, WE WILL 
WHOLLY DISCONTINUE THE SLAVE TRADE, and 
will neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor 
will we hire our vessels nor sell our com- 
modities or manufactures to those who are 
concerned in it.” 

“ And we do further agree and resolve, that 
we will have no trade, commerce, dealings, or 
intercourse whatever, with any Colony or Prov- 
ince of North America which shall not accede 
to OR WHICH SHALL HEREAFTER VIOLATE this 
association, but will hold them unworthy of the 
rights of freemen, and as INIMICAL TO THE 
LIBERTIES OF THIS COUNTRY.” 

Popular meetings, in Georgia, Maryland, and 
Virginia, responded to all this, at the time. 

In October, 1778, the General Assembly of 
Virginia passed a law prohibiting, under heavy 
penalties, the further importation of slaves, and 
declaring that every slave thereafter imported 
should be set free. Similar demonstrations, 
both in Congress and in the Colonies, had been 
made, in favor of the speedy abolition of Sla- 
very itself. The Articles of Confederation con- 
tained nothing in favor of Slavery or the slave 
trade. 

Now, be it remembered that all these solemn 
“compacts” against the slave trade were in full 
Force, unrepealed, and unrepudiated, when the 
Constitution was formed. No one uttered any 
complaint against them. They were part and 
parcel of our“ free institutions,” and all violators 
of them were pronounced, by the organic law of 
the land, “inimical to the liberties of this coun- 
try.” They may have been violated by lawless 
men, as were the laws against other piracy. 
“We are not aware that any State allowed the 
importation of slaves at the time when the 
Constitution was adopted. The first State that 
renewed the traffic, so far as we know, was 
South Carolina, in 1803.” * 

Now, in such a prosecution of a slave trader 
as I have supposed, the counsel for the pros- 
ecution would not overlook such historical 
facts as these. He would have been likely to 
connect them, in his argument, with the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the Preamble of 
the Constitution, in which its objects were set 
forth. He would then run over the express 
provisions of the Constitution in favor of liber- 
ty, and the ample powers conferred on the 
Federal Government for making these specific 
provisions effectual. He would then demand 
strong evidence, on behalf of the defendant, 
that in a Constitution of such antecedents, of 
that general character, and with those explicit 
provisions, there was any tolerance given to the 
slave trade. And what could be adduced in 
reply? Why, simply, the clause of the Con- 
stitution under review! And does it express 
the “intention” to “ effect such objects”: “with 
irresistible clearness?’’ Can the “ intention 
be gathered from the words?” The very 
reverse of all this, as I have already shown, was 
the fact. Most assuredly, if the existing rules 
of the Supreme Court should have been follow- 
ed, in the case supposed, the slave trader would 
have been convicted and punished. And, by 
the common law, “ifthe question were ever 
doubtful, the decision must be in favor of liber- 
ty,” and against the enslaver. 

But for the argument’s sake, and to give the 
Slavery interest all the benefit it can, from any 
construction, derive from this clause of the 
Constitution, I will, for the present, concede 
that it means just what it has been held to 
mean, namely, that, until the year 1808, Con- 

could not prohibit the slave trade. What 
Benefit can the determined slaveholder of the 
present day derive to himself, or to his consti- 
tutional argument, from the historical fact that 
the Constitution, once, and for twenty years, 
had such a clause? He understands, as every- 
body else does, that this clause forms no part 
of the Constitution, now, any more than if it 


had been expunged by an ame + or than 
if it had never exi y then, or to what 
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THE TARIFF, A QUESTION OF PRICES. 
‘ _ New Yorx, June 13,1855. 
To the Editor of the National Bra : 


By the Tribune of + y I preceive in a 
wag’ orial on “cpibeh Pree Trade and Rus- 
sian Protection,” a show of fairness in the dis- 
cussion of the Tariff question, in words, which 
that paper ignores in its practice. It says: 

“ There is, as we fhink, a better way of treat- 
ing such subjects, is is to be found in ex- 
amining a question in all its lights, and thus 
enabling the reader of a journal to form opin- 
ions for himself. If it is really true that our 
farmers profit by the system that Britain has 
established and is laboring to extend, then the 
more perfectly the facts are placed before the 
world, the more will its farmers be satisfied that 
both principle and interest should lead them to 
the advocacy of British Free Trade. Truth can 
lose nothing by the most thorough discussion, 
but falsehood may; and to the knowledge that 
the latter is the case is probably due the fact 
that our Free Traders present invariably but half 
the facts, and even these enerally mis-stated, 
and then close the door against all investigation. 
In saying this, we have no desire to charge upon 
the Hra any intention to deceive its readers in 
the manner usually practiced by the Journal of 
Commerce, however complete may be the de- 
ception produced by its mode of operation, On 
the contrary, we hope to see him prove by his 
present action that he is an honest seeker after 
truth.” 


The idea is held forth in several other parts 
of the article, besides the strong paragraph here 
extracted. Now, at three several times, within 
the. last four or five months, I have sent respect- 
ful written communications to it, endeavoring 
to show that the Tariff wasa question of prices ; 
and that, as money governs prices, it was emi- 
nently proper that our false paper money sys- 
tem should be considered in the discussion. It 
is one view of a class of Protectionists, of which 
I consider myself one, who go for the protection 
of the large class of our fellow citizens engaged 
in honest, useful industry, as well as the com- 
paratively few wealthy owners of mills, factories, 
&e. I have been a constant reader of the pa- 
per for several years, and admire its course on 
many subjects very much ; but in all the numer- 
ous articles I have seen during that time on the 
subject in question, I have not noticed at any 
time the consideration of this, the most essen- 
tial element in the discussion of a Protective 
Tariff. It is true, at several times within a 
year or two, it has deplored the disastrous ef- 
fect on our country of the practice of running 
into debt to England, by the issue of State bonds, 
and the bonds of cities, railroad and other com- 

anies, &c. It saw the great evils of and strong- 
i censured the practice, and several times ad- 
mitted, if I remember right, that it worked a 
practical nullification of “ protection.” But, to 
the best of my recollection, it never took the 
most important ground in opposition, that all 
these issues of “ bills of credit,” were unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore illegal—they are paper 
money in large amounts, and only have the 
same effect on tariff legislation that our miser- 
able unconstitutional bank note currency has. 
On this subject, as on the liquor traffic, I think 
the ouly just courseis, Free Trade or Probibition, 
so that Equality of Rights be preserved. The 
discussion of the money question covers a vast 
field, and before closing 1 will only notice one 
salient point in the gigantic paper money fraud, 
as it exists in most of the States: The Legisla- 
tures allow men, who are rich enough to own a 
hundred thousand dollars in stocks or lands, to 
issue evidences to about that amount, even when 
the bank laws are observed according to their 
letter and intent, and then receive these same 
evidences of debt in payment of Government 
dnes, the same as if they were real honest 
money. Such a flagrant difference in the treat- 
ment between its rich and poor citizens has 
well been termed aristocratical, making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, enabling the 
former to live upon the interest of their debts! 

While this “ British” paper money system 
prevails, our prices cannot fail of being high, 
nominally, probably three or four times as high 
as they would be under the constitutional 
money, gold and silver. Of course, our mar- 
kets will be the most profitable for other na- 
tions to sell in, buying from us as little as pos- 
sible for the same reason. To keep this sys- 
tem up, the “British” fund-mongers will buy 
up our bonds of every description, as long as 
they are not absolutely repudiated. They know 
these base issues of “bills of credit” are in vio- 
lation of the supreme law of the land, and, in 
fact, that they have no legal means in this 
country to enforce their collection; but they con- 
tinue the traffic in spite of that, relying on the 
generosity, gullibility, &e., of the Yankee na- 
tion; (and in truth, between us, it does not 
seem a misplaced reliance, when we see how 
that “shrewd” people can be and are humbug- 
ged in the matter.) About the years 1836 and 
1837, they became somewhat scared, and ask- 
ed Daniel Webster, who happened to be in 
London at the time, whether it really was true 
that there was no legal means to coerce the 
payment of the bonds of the different States. 
The “ great expounder” admitted there was not 
in reality ; but so far as regarded his own State, 
Massachusetts, she was rich, and her pride, 
&c., would impel her to pay up every dollar. 
“Bonds” hailing from the States were in bad 
repute there for a while, not having “the odor of 
nationality ”’ about them; but the fears of the 
fund-mongers became assuaged after a time, 
and this “ British” nullification of protection 
has been an immense business since then. 

The Tribune seems to take more interest in 
Russian “ Protection ” and British Free Trade 
in Turkey, than to give the subject a thorough 
overhauling in allits parts as existing under 
our own eyes, notwithstanding professed friend- 
liness to “examine the question in all its 
lights.” 

Where would have been the credit of the 
United States at this moment, if our monetary 
affairs as a nation, for the last few years, had 
not been conducted with the money of the Con- 
stitution, to the exclusion of the counterfeit 
money of banks? Should we not have had a 
more disastrous general suspension of specie 
payments than occurred in 1837? We want 
the same divorce of bank and State in all the 
States as now exists in the United States. It is 
demanded alike by business wisdom, equality 
of rights, and the permanent welfare and hap- 
piness of the community. A huge discussion 
would be inaugurated, but no subject would 
confer more public and private benefit, if set- 
tled on the basis of the Constitution—a basis 
of equity and justice. That settlement would 
give Rea Protection, 





KIDNAPPING A WHITE GIRL. 
From the Philadelphia Ledger, July 9, 1855. 


On Friday last, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, a white girl, fourteen years of age, the 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Godshall, residing with- 
in three miles of Downingtown, Chester county, 
was carried away by two men, in a close carriage, 
a distance of twelve miles from her home, to- 
wards the Maryland line. The girl had been 
with a neighbor for the past two or three weeks, 
taking care of a sick child, and on the morning 
of Friday, while going along the road to drive 
a cow from the pasture field, she was accosted 
by two strange men, very genteelly dressed, who 
were standing near a carriage, attached to 
which were two horses. 

They asked her name, and where she lived, 
to which inquiries she gave answers without 
hesitation, supposing that they were friends or 
acquaintances of a gentleman residing in the 
neighborhood. Without any further conversa- 
tion, one of them opened a tin box, and took 
therefrom what appeared to be a pitch plaster, 
which he instantly clapped over her mouth, 
when both of them dragged her into the car- 
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FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. oE 
NEVER GIVE UP! 


Since we suspended this paper, last year, we 
have had several calls for it, and for such doc- 
uments as it would have contained, We have 
therefore concluded to resume its publication, 
changing its form to royal octavo, the size and 
form of Congressional documents, so that it 
may be bound into a neat, convenient volume. 

The last volume was devoted chiefly to a 
compilation of old Southern documents on the 
Question of Slavery, more useful for reference, 
than for general reading. The plan for the 
new volume will be modified, so as to embrace 
matter, specially adapted to the present con- 
dition of our cause, and yet worthy of pres- 
ervation. 

The Anti-Slavery Movement will be its lead- 
ing idea. 

Such a publication, cheap, convenient, and 
suitable for extensive circulation and distribu- 
tion, is particularly needed at the present tin.e, 
when old party organizations are shattered, 
and when the Anti-Slavery Sentiment, although 
pervading the public mind, needs a well-de- 
fined, general organization, and a clear, ration- 
al method, to secure it due weight at the ballot- 
box and in legislation. To quicken this Senti- 
ment, and to aid in giving it a form and method 
adapted to the exigency, will be the two-fold 
object of Facrs ror THE PeoPie. 

“Faots ror THE Peorie”’ will be issued the 
first week of every month, in royal octavo form, 
16 pages, composed chiefly of such papers from 
the National Era as shall be peculiarly suita- 
ble for general distribution. It will be sent 
only in clubs, at the following rates per annum, 
twelve numbers constituting a volume: 

Six copies to one address - ~~ - 

Fourteen copies to one address - 

Fifty copies to one address - - 6.00 

The postage is a trifle—only half a cent a 
number, or six cents a year, paid in adyance 
at the office where the paper ts received. 

Any person or club, by raising $6, may in 
this way furnish monthly Anti-Slavery reading 
for a whole year, to half a hundred persons; 
and is not this the very time to indoctrinate the 
masses, who have been cut loose from old or- 
ganizations, with Anti-Slavery principles? Evy- 
ery individual has his field of labor. A good 
plan would be for a few persons, earnest in the 
cause, to unite, agree upon an efficient plan for 
supplying their town, district, or county, and 
then send in their orders accordingly. 

What say our friends? Wili they take hold 
of the project, and make it go? Can they think 
of any cheaper, easier, and more effective plan 
of operations just now? 

As we intend to begin the Ist day of May 
next, so that there will be but one month for 
canvassing, we trust all interested in the mat- 
ter will see the necessity of prompt action. 





Facts ror tHE Peopte.—tThe third or July 
number of Facts for the People contains the 
following table of contents : 

The Edinburgh Review and American Sla- 


very. 

National Know Nothing Convention: Offi- 
cers chosen—Platform reported—Vote there- 
on—Protest against, and Secession. 

Know Nothing Secession—its probable ef- 
ect. 

Ground of the Seceders. 

Know Something National Convention—its 
Platform and Officers. 

New Hampshire Senators : by “J. G. W.” 

Married to His Own Slave. 

_ The Next President—the Progress of Opin- 
ion. 

Kansas—No Reason for Discouragement. 

Another Slave Burning. 

General Emancipation. 

Political Items: New Hampshire—Connec- 
ticut—California. 

Lynching in Kansas. 


Pro-Slavery Convention in Missouri. 
Terms of National Fra. 


It is now on its way to subscribers. We have 
plenty of back numbers, so that those interest- 
ed in circulating it, need not relax their effort. 








CHOLERA. 


A Certain Cure for this Disease may be found 
in the use of Perry Davis's Vegetable 


PAIN KILLER, 


Dubuque, Iowa, May 5, 1855. 

GENTLEMEN: T feel under obligations to you for the ben- 
efit 1 have received from your invaluable Pain Killer. 

We have had some cholera here on the Mississippi thus 
early in the season. A few days since, I assisted in lay- 
ing out and burying one of our citizens, who was supposed 
to have died with the disease. The next morning, I was 
iaken with severe vomiting, accompanied with coldness 
of the extremities. Warm covering and hot applications 
failed to restore warmth. My wife’s family, who had used 
the Pain Killer with success during the cholera season in 
Buffalo, in 1849, advised me to take it. I took two doses, 
at intervals of fifteen minutes ; a fine perspiration ensued, 
and the next day, barring a litle weakness, I was well, 
and have been since, It may have been an attack of 
ague ; but whether ague or cholera, it answered my pur- 
pose. 

Since my recovery, J find that several of our citizens 
have used the Pain Killer as a remedy for cholera, and 
pronounced it good. I therefore take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to a still more extensive notice. 

Yours, truly, W. M. CROZIER, 
Altorney at Law. 
Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I. 446—eo0 


>> The Pain Killer is sold by John T. Mortimer and 
Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C.; Purcell, Ladd, & 
Co., Richmond, Va.; and by all the principal Druggists. 





PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


STABLISHED in1780—W. BAKER & CO.’s Ameri- 
ean, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla Primium 
Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Cocoa 
Sticks, Soluble and pathic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
Cracked Cocoa, &c., are an excellent diet for children, in- 
valids, and persons in health. ‘They allay rather than in- 
duce the nervous exeitement attendant upon the use of 
tea or cofiee, and are recommended by Doctors Warren, 
Jackson, Hayward, Ware, and Adams. of Boston, and by_ 
eminent physicians elsewhere. 

For sale by all the principal Grocers in the United 
States, and by their Agents—D, C. Murray, New York; 
Grant & Twells, Philadelphia ; Thomas V. Brundige, Bal- 
timore; Kennett & Dadiet, Cosienst. 

ALTER BAKER & CO., 

429 Dorchester, Mass. 


IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Ds J. ALLEN, late Professor in the Ohio College o 
Dental Surgery, invites attention to his improved 
method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combines 
the following advantages: 

ist. There are no seams or crevices for the lodgement 
of food, to vitiate the saliva, or infect the breath, as not 
even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth and 
plate. 

2d. An Artificial Gum, which is as firm and indestrue- 
tible as the teeth, is fused at a high heat, between and 
around their base, which unites them firmly to each other 
and to the plate upon which they are set. This gum im- 
parts to the teeth that peculiar expression and life-like ap- 
Pp which ch izes the natural organs. 

3d. Great strength is obtained by thus uniting the Teeth. 
Gum, and Plate, and no ordinary force in masticating can 
break them from their base. 

4th. Aclear and distinct articulation of speech is re- 
stored. This important change is effected by ae ng 











inside of the teeth and gum of a natural form. 

form the tongue is readily adapted. This perfect adapta- 
tion of the tongue to the denture prevents the hissing or 
muffied sounds in speaking or singing so often in 
persons wearing artifici th. : 

Sth. The natural form and expression of the mouth and 
face can be restored, in cases where they have become 
sunken. This is done by means of additional attachments 
to the framework supporting the teeth. These attachments 
are so _as to bring out the sunken portions, and 
sustain them in their proper position. They are covered 
with the above-n: gum-compound, and become com- 
Ley aag eres: of the denture, and when right! formed 
not be sprees. fy bevdr rept rip ee par pr soyhod 
pen 1 eeks to inal fullness, 
natural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has 
been well tested, having been made a feature in 
the auther’s practice for several years past. A varie*7 of 
Photographic and e Jn which. ave 
been taken of persons without this i ement, and also 
with it, can be seen athis oMize, showing the change 
i which is produced in the countenances oi 
dentures constructed upon this | 
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LAND WARRANTS OBTAINED. 


OMAS C, CONNOLLY (who has permission to re- 
fer to the editor of the National Era) prepares papers 


and utes claims for Bount arrants. 
Washington, D.C. 4 








ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PREMIUM, 
The Directors of the American Reform Tract 
and Book Society 


RE authorized to offer One Hundred Dollars Premi- 

um for the best manuscript of a Reli Anti-Sla- 
very Sabbath School Book, of sufficient length to make 
not less than one hundred nor over two h printed 


18mo. 

Kuthors ean treat the subject according to their own 
judgment and taste, in regard to the particular style or 
form, whether as a narrative, or tale; historically or al- 
Jor, ge or in any method in which they think the 
subject can be presented to make it interesting, and also 
to bring the t to bear upon the conscience. 

Whatever form the writers may choose, the great moral 
truth that * American Chattel Slaveholding is a sin against 
God and a crime against man, and ought therefore to be 
immediately repented of and abolished,” must be main- 
yn and the book must be imbued with the spirit of the 


G PS 

“bet Christ be exhibited with his heart of infinite love 
beating in sympathy with the poor slave; and the mind, 
in learning to pity the condition of the latter, will learn to 
love the Saviour.” 

The manuscripts must be sent, post paid, to T. B. Ma- 
son, Secretary of the American Reform Trac: and Book 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, previous to the first Monday in 
October next, with the author’s name and residence in 
full, enelosed in a sealed envelope, which will not be 
opened until the premium is pastel: 

We — our Christian Anti-Slavery friends, who can 
write, will not let this opportunity pass without a special 
effort for the cause of Christ and Humanity. 

We expect, before the time expires, to be able, through 
the kindness of our friends, to offer a second, third, and 
fourth premium, for such manuscripts as may fail of the 
first; and the Directors will pay from the Treasury of the 
rin € a fair remuneration for all manuscripts which the 
Publishing Committee shall consider worthy of a place in 
its ge va 

The following gentlemen have been appointed Judges: 

REV. ROW. 


JOHN JOLLIFFE, ESQ. 
T. B. MASON. 
Cincinnati, June, 1855. 
jj” Editors favorable to the cause, please copy. 443 


JOHN M. CLARKE & CO., 


Land Warrant, Stock, Exc Brokers, and 
Agents for Claims against the Government. 
Office corner Tenth st. and Penn. avenue, over 
Washington City Savings Bank. 


Te very highest New York market price will be pela 
for Land Warrants for the next three years, When- 
ever they shall have advanced beyond our jast quotations, 
the very highest New Yark market prices will be paid, 
on receipt of any by mail, regardless of former quota- 
tions, 

Persons sending warrants by mail may rely on receiv- 
ing as much as if they were personally present. 

Sight drafts on any of the Northern or Southern cities 
will be remitted by return mail; and, when preferred, the 
amount will be placed to their credit in one of the New 
York Banks, on which they can draw at sight, the day 
after remitting the Warrants. Address 

JOHN M. CLARKE & CO., 
Washington city, D. C. 
REFER TO— 
Hon. John Wilson, Commissioner of the General Land 





ce. 

Hon. L. P. Waldo, Commissioner of Pensions. 

Sweeny, Rittenhouse, & Co., Bankers, Washington city. 

Chubb Brothers, Bankers, Washington city. 

Suter, Lea, & Co., do. oO. 

All the Officers of the Banks in Wheeling, Va. 

Cashier Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Cashier Farmers’ Bank, do. 

Cashier Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank, Parkersburg, 
Virginia. 

James Robb, Banker, New Orleans. 

President Exchange Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Johnston Brothers & Co., Bankers, Baltimore. 442 


THE BRITISH POETS. 


A complete Collection, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. 
PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY. 


We cannot speak too highly in praise of this edition— 
the only one that deserves the name of complete—of the 
British Poets.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

We really know nothing more worthy of the cordial 
support of the American public than this Boston edition of 





the English Poeis.—New York Times 


A fairer printed, a more tasteful, or a more valuable set 
of books, cannot be placed in any library.— New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 


The best, the most permanently valuable, the most con- 
venient, and the cheapest edition of the standard poctical 
literature of Great Britain, ever published.— Home Jour. 

We regard it as the most beautiful add convement li- 
brary edition of the British Poets yet published. — Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


We do not know any other edition of the English Poets 
which combines so many excellences.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


SHELLEY AND HERBERT, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
WITH A MEMOIR BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Three Volumes. 

The Poetical Works of George Herbert. 


One Volume. 





We have in Press, and shall issue soon, the Works of 
MOORE, VAUGHAN, SHAKSPEARE, HERRICK, 
MARVELL, SPENSER, SKELTON, DONNE, CHAT- 
TERTON, and CHAUCER. 

The remainder of the series will be published as fast as 
the volumes can be prepared. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
444 112 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


COURT OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE 


UNITED STATES, 
Washington City, D. C. 

HE undersigned will devote himself assiduously to the 
prosecution of claims against the Government of the 
United States in the above Court, (established by act of 
Congress, approved March, 1855,) which has cognizance 
of all claims arising under the Constitution, or founded 
upon any law of Congress or upon any regulation of an 
xecutive Department, or upon any contract, expressed 
or implied, with the Government of the Uniied States, or 
any of its officers or agents. All claims against the Gov- 
ernment must henceforth be prosecuted in this Court, and 
not before Congress, as heretofore. When the claim is 
established in said Court, and an appropriation made by 
Congress for the purpose, the claimant will be paid at the 

Treasury of the United States. 

The undersigned will also continue, as heretofore, the 
practice of law in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the other courts of the District. 

M. THOMPSON, Attorney at Law, 
4} street, Washington city, D.C. 

P. 8. Reference may be had (if necessary) to heads of 
Departments and Bureaus, citizens of Washington, and 
members of Congress. 423—lam 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Edited by Congregational Clergymen, 
A*Gev 1 by distinguished contributors ; among them, 

GOV. LOUIS KOSSUTH 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D. D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MRS. H. C. KNIGHT, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous others. 

No expense is spared to secure every variety of talent 
in the several departments of this paper. A large corps 
of correspondents have been engaged both at home and 
abroad, A full ry of religi and general intelli- 

nee is given. Also, weekly, an article on the Money 

arket and Commercial News. A full and complete Re- 
view of the Flour and Produce Market and merchandise 
generally, together with that of the Cattle Market, is writ- 
ten weekly by an experienced man expressly for this pa- 
per. Our prices-current are also corrected up to the day 
of publication, and may be confidently relied upon for cor- 
rectness. In short, the proprietors are determined that their 
paper shall be surpassed by none for excellence and cheap- 
ness. 

Terms —By mail, $2 per annum. Specimen numbers 
sent gratis. Orders for the paper accompanied by the 
money, addressed to the Publisher, and prepaid, will be 
considered at our risk. : 

iptions can commence with any nuutber of the pa- 











r. 
P  jdvbiinemeenteinsk. few only will be taken. Must be sent 
in before Wednesday. 

Office, No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 

439 JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 





BRITISH PERIODICALS. 
Early Copies Secured. 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re- 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 
I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
The t critical state of an affairs will ren- 
der ibdes "publications wecssahy Ioana during the 
ng year. They will occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hastily-written news items, crude speculations, 
and flying rumors, of the daily j and the ponderous 
Tome of the future historian, written r the living inter- 
est and excitement of the great political events of the time 


shall have passed a’ . It is to ‘these Periodicals that 
readers must look, for the only really intelligible and _reli- 


able history of current events; and, as such, in addition 
to their well-established literary, scientific, and theologi- 
cal character, we urge them upon the consideration of the 
reading public. 


hae rae for the 


nished with the foreign copies. Although tl 
A thay part, we shall continue to 
the Periodicals e: tho seake ee rates as heretofore, viz: 


For any one of the four Reviews, perannum- - $3 
: views. - 


For any two of the four Revie" - = - 6 
shor ony Shree of Dep font Reviews ~ Oe ede | 
‘or all four ofthe Reviews - » - + - 8 
For Blackwood’s M: ae ae ye ge ee 
For Blackwood and Reviews ec Ae 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews - -10 
: Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
current in the State where issued will be received 
at par. 

CL 

-five per cent. the above pri- 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME op 
THE OHIO COLUMBIAN. 


A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 
E. 8. HAMLIN and A. M. GANGEWzR, Editors, 





The Columbian is a weekly new 

Wednesday, on a handsome sheet an ihe ested every 
the | ital of the ; 1 at the city of Colum. 
polie yof tet will advoeate the cause and support t) 
Pp *j . e 
cure the Rights of Man, and will oppos, — F 10 se. 
or tends to violate the Equality o ights. It will antes 
Class Legislation, Involuntary Personal Sery; Oppose 

the various devices by which the few seek to sul n 
many to their rule, {tit will aim to » read Pacey the 
blessings attendant upon Free Labor and] Free J Dstitut the 
so ry see ak en a 
racticable and just m . warty 
Tomperance,and newt cine hei eaaenn 

? € ie : 
ing la 4 : : are of the Agricultural and Work. 
t is a well-known fact, that the Slave 

pendous Monopoly whieh’ grows fat on the uggs hat at. 
and degradation of the enslaved race, has for years g abor 
to extend its dominion by the increase of Slave s Hough 
this pu é it involved us in a War with Sieetnn | For 
annulled the Missouri Compromise, a compact made vie has 
by the favoref a generation of men; and it now sec. 
f itse L y in Kansas, on oj! hecoma” 
ree. It is from its nature aggressive; and it © 
the People to take measures to stay its Prograsg ae 
power, grown haughty by success, elects our Presid his 


controls our Polities, dictates our Foreign and meee 
™ 





Vitude, and all 





Policy, moulds our Politicians, and b ste 
\ " , i ends ‘ 
National Parties to achieve its purposes. 5 epoca alled 
times indicate that new combinations are forminc =an 
a .. - 


ject anew the free spirit of the North to th 
of this stupendous Monopoly. 

The Columbian will be an advocate of Personal, ciyj 
and religious Liberty, without regard to race or er. dang 
will give no sanction to seeret (oath-bound) politics." 
binations to control the ballot-box, whether under th se 
tion of Priests or others, regarding them as of tre diree- 
endency under a Republican form of Government sr” 
tianity and Republicanism alike recognise the iadivian 
Rights and Duties of every man, and we believe oan 
right of private judgment in all matters, whether of the 
gion or polities. € regard Slavery, and the iss : “4 
volved in it, as the great Political Question of the ony = 
we trust the People will beware of aij combinations L _ 
lated, if not designed, to call off their atlention fr. " hig 
giant Evil, lest, mayhap, some of those who hate Op ~ 
sion be found unwittingly aiding the Oppressors + ial 
ing the principles of equal and exact jnstice which w hod, 
vocate to be right, and such as God approves and i 4 
king His guidance to advance them, we commend aren, 
terprise to the favor of all friends of Human Progress _ 

The Columbian, while occu ying a dacided positic 
Politics, will contain various siterary, Miscellaneous, by 
News articles of interest. Jt shall be our aim to canis i 
a good Family Newspaper, and we trust the friends of ih. 
= will endeavor to increase its circulation eens 

ters containing subscriptions, &.. mz = fe 
by mail at my risk, io be addconsel to a we iererenied 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
TERMS OF THE COLUMBIAN. 
Invariably in Advance, 

Cne copy, one year - - . 

Three copies, one year 

Five copies, one year —. » ‘ 

Ten copies, one year ee ee 

_ Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 cents commis 
sion on each yearly, and 25 cents on each semi-yeurly 
subscriber, except in the case of Clubs. _ 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
making it up to a copy for six months; a Club of ten, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. When a elub of « ibseribers 
has been forwarded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. 431 
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COLUMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDI- 
CAL INFIRMARY. 
For Females Only. No Cure, no Pay. 


bpp the last year, this Institution has been treating dis- 
eases of the above class of patients, agreeing to re- 
store them to comfortable health, or make no charge what- 
ever. We are treating bed-ridden cases, no matier of how 
Jong standing, as above. Circulars sent on applic 


Address oo 


W. SHEPARD, M. D 
Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio. 





A NEW AND IMPROVED PATENT 
SCYTHE SNATH, 
Made from Wrought Iron. 


IGHT, firm, and dutable, and pronounced, by very 

{| many who have used them for two seasons past, su- 
perior to any other snath. ’ 

Manufacturad only by LAMSON, GOODNOW, & Co. 

(long known asmakers of Lamsen’s Patent Wood Snaths} 

and for sale at their warehouse, No. 7 Gold street, New 

York, and by the Hardware and Agricultural Trade #en- 
erally throughout the country. 43 





DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


E SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desirable 
tract of land, containing about 2M acres of excellent 
quality, situated about 10 miles north of the City of Wash- 
ington, and about one mile from the new turnpike road to 
Brookville. About 150 acres is excellent woodland; it has 
a large stream of water running eutirely through the farm, 
and upon it an excellent water power, suited to mill or 
manufacturing purposes. 
The above land will be sold at a great bargain. Apply 
to 8S. A. PEUGH, or to 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Nov. 16 Printers of the Era. 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


HIS American invention stands unrivalled, both in 
this country andin Europe. It is worn by one thou- 
sand persons, and with most astonishing success. In 
competition with thirty other substitutes, of the best 
French, English, and German manufacture, it received 
the award of the Great Medal at the World’s Exhibition 
in London, as the best artificial limb known. In this coun- 
try it has been thirty times exhibited, in competition with 
all others, at the Annual Fairs in the principal cities, and 
has in every instance received the award of the highest or 
first premium. And as a crowning honor, by the unani- 
mous approval of an international council. the “ First 
Premium”—only Silver Medal given for limbs — was 
awarded to the inventor at the New York Crystal Palace. 
Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis to every 
applicant. B. FRANK. PALMER, 
442 376 Chesnut st., Philadelphia. 











AYER’S PILLS 


RE curing the Sick to an extent never before known 
of any Medicine. 

lnvalids, read and judge for yourselves. 

JULES HAUEL, Esq., the well-known perfumeg of 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, whose choice soutinets 
are found at almost every toilet, says: 

“T am happy to say of your Cathartic Pills, that I have 
found them a better family medicine, for common use, 
than any other within my knowledge. Many of my friends 
have realized marked benefits from them, and coincide 
with me in believing that they possess extraordinary vir- 
tues for nee out diseases and curing the sick. ‘They 
are not only effectual, but safe and pleasant to be taken— 
qualities which must make them valued by the public, 
when they are known.” 

The venerable Chancellor WARDLAW writes from 

Baltimore, 15th April, 1854: 

“Dr. J.C. Ayer—Sir: I have taken your Pilis with 
great benefit, for the listlessness, languor, loss of appetite, 
and bilious headache, which has of late years overtaken 
me in the spring. A few doses of your Pills cured me. | 
have used your Cherry Pectorakmany years in my family, 
for coughs and colds, with unfailing success. You make 
medicines which cure, and I feel it a pleasure to commend 
you for the good you have done and are doing.” 

JOHN F. BEATTY, Esq., Sec. of the Penn. Railroad 

0., SAYS : 
“ Pa. R. R. Office, Philadelphia, Dec. 13, 1853 

“Sir: [take pleasure in adding my testimony to ihe 
efficacy of your medicines, having derived very material 
benefit from the use of both your Pectoral and Cathartic 
Pills. 1 am never without them in my family, nor shail I 
ever consent to be, while my means will procure them.” 
The widely renowned S. 8S. STEVENS, M. D., of Went- 

worth, N. H., writes: 

“Having used your Cathartic Pills in my practice, I 
certify, from experience, that they are au invaluable pur- 
gative. In cases of disordered functions of the liver, 
causing headache, indigestion, costiveness, and the great 
variety of diseases that follow, they are a surer remedy 
than any other. In all cases where a purgative remedy 
is required, I confidently recommend these Pills to the 


public, as superior to any other I have ever found. They 
are sure in their operation, and perfectly safe—qualiucs 
which make them an invaluable article for public use. | 


have for many years known your Cherry Pectoral as the 
best Cough medicine in the world, and these Piils are 1 
no wise inferior to that admirable preparation for the 
treatment of diseases.” 

“ Acton, Me., Nov. 25, 1953. 

“Dr. J.C. Aver—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted 
from my birth with serofula in its worst form, and now, 
after twenty years’ trial and an untold amount of suf- 
fering, have been completely cured in a few weeks by 
your Pills. With what feelings of rejoicing I write, can 
only be imagined when you realize what I have suffered, 
and how long. - 

“ Never until now have I been free from this loathsome 
disease in some shape. At times it attacked my eyes, 
and made me almost blind, besides the unendurable 
pain; at others it settled in the sealp of my head, and 
destroyed my hair, and has kept me partly bald all my 
days; sometimes it came out in my face, and kept it for 
months a raw sore. ; 

“ About nine weeks ago I ay eges taking your Ca- 
thartic Pills, and now am entisely free from the complaint. 
My eyes are well, my skin is fair, and my hair has — 
menced a healthy growth; all of which makes me tee 
already a new person. ; — 

“Hoping this statement may be the means of convey!ns 
informatfon that shall do good > others, I am, with every 

iment of gratitude, yours, &c. % 
Be agin? oes 5 » yours “S MEARIA RICKER. 


“T have known the above-named Maria Ricker ‘rom her 
childhood, and her statement is strictly true. 
ANDREW J. MESERVE, ‘ 
Overseer of the Portsmouth Manufacturing Co. 
Capt. JOEL PRATT, ot the | Marion, writes from 
Boston, 20th April, 1854: ; 
« Your Pills have cured me from a bilious attack, whieh 
arose from derangement of the Liver, which had become 
very serious. I had failed of any relief by my Physician, 
and from every remedy I could try, buta few Coens 7 
your Pills have completely restored me to health. I 4 
given them to my children for worms, with the be 
effects. y were promptly cured. 1 pacer pee Tm 
them to a friend for costiyeness, which had troubled lit 
for months ; he told me in a few days they had eured hi : 
You make the best medicine in the world, and I am tre 
to say so.” ae 
Read this, from the distinguished Selicitor of the Supt 
oer, whee brilliant abilities have made hun wel 
known, not only in this but the neighboring States. — 
** New Orleans, 5th sprit, 1k 
“Sir: I have great satisfaction in assuring you is" 
sclfand famil os been very much benefited by aed 
medicines. My wife was cured, two years since, i 
severe and dangerous cough, by your Cherry Fanares 
and since then has enjoyed perfect health. My ¢ ; a= 
have several times been cured from attacks of the In 4 
enza and Croup by it. It is an invaluable remedy 
laints, Your, Cathartic Pills have entre y 


cured me a dyspepsia and costiveness, which - 
grown u me for some years. Indeed, this cure 1* — 
more i t, from the fact that I had failed yo | ee 


from l hich this section of t! 
cool, a Gates any of the numerous remedies | had 
taken. ee a 
~ m to us, Doctor, like a providential blessing 
our family, and Yon may well one s we are not ul 
mindfal oft YOURS, Te RAVITT THAXTER” 


* Senate Chamber, Ohio, April 5th, os 

«Dr. J. C. Aver—Honored Sir: I have made @ al 
trial of the Cathartic Pills left me by your es 2 

ST have been cured by them of the dreadful wer ~“ 
under which he found me suffering. The first omrely 
lieved and a few subsequent doses pore ns 
Jesaeved tie oe. “ in better health no ects 


| attribute entirely to the ¢ 
some years befo ct, 
of your Cathartic Your’ sony ; METCA ALF.” 


icly known 

«The above areal from perme mot make theses 
were i yout a thorough COM! c hat they were 
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